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How a Nobel Prize Winner works 
to make your farm living better! 
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Rhythmic beats of a frog’s heart are mea- 
sured on a smoked paper drum by Dr. 
Stephen Hajdu, left, and Dr. Albert Szent- 
Gyorgyi, famous Hungarian bio-chemist 
and 1937 Nobel prize winner. This is part ofa 
research project in muscle chemistry started 
in 1951 under an Armour grant-in-aid to 
Dr. Szent-Gyorgyi. His search for muscle 
secrets may lead to better ways of process- 
ing meat, which may, in turn, increase the 
value of the livestock you sell to Armour. 
The study of muscle may also lead to new 


How to be your own best customer... 


Next time you go shopping and see the Armour name 

on food products or on soap, remember that the “raw 

ee materials’ used to make these quality products may have 

Cg EOOS come from your own farm. So try some-—start being your 


own best customer, today! 


ARMOU 


ARMOUR 





AND COMPANY 


* Buyer of hogs, cattle, calves, sheep, lambs, 
milk, cream, chickens, turkeys and eggs. 
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knowledge that will help fight human and 
animal diseases. Cutting down your live- 
stock losses is another way of increasing 
your profits. 

In addition to Dr. Szent-Gyorgyi’s stud- 
ies, 450 skilled Armour research people 
work year ‘round in developing new and 
better ways to use, package, and process 
your farm products. By creating new and 
wider markets for the things you produce, 
these research efforts help make your farm 
living better. 


* Seller of more than 2,000 products for farm, home and industry. 
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for Your Cattle! 


HERE’S no substitute for DEPENDABILITY in vac- 
cinating against deadly diseases. It’s good busi- 
ness to give every animal a precautionary dose this fall. 
For BLACKLEG use FRANKLIN CHAUVEI-SEPTICUS 
BACTERIN which gives DEPENDABLE immunity 
against both Blackleg and Malignant Edema. 


For SHIPPING FEVER use FRANKLIN CORYNEBAC- 
TERIUM-PASTEURELLA BACTERIN which has an 


unsurpassed record for protection against Hemorrhagic 
Septicemia and Pulmonary Edema. 


FRANKLIN TRI-SULFA DON’T FEED LICE ALL 


Shipping Fever, Calf Pneumonia, WINTER 
Calf Diphtheria and Foot Rot respond FRANKLIN D-THANE 
: ! 
quickly! FRANKLIN LOUSE KILLER 
These tiny blood suckers can be 
controlled by fall dipping or spraying. 
Your Franklin Dealer is equipped to 
help you. 


O. M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


Solution and Bolus forms. 

Write for leaflet describing easy 
method of administering Tri - Sulfa 
solution. 


OENVER KANSAS CITY WICHITA 
AMARILLO FT.WORTH MARFA EL PASO 
ALLIANCE SALTLAKECITY LOS ANGELES 

PORTLAND CALGARY 


Be Sure to Have the Latest 
Complete 


FRANKLIN Catalog 


A reliable buying guide for most 
It’s hace to — everything needed for livestock. 


Franklin Products Fully illustrated. 


Well stocked Franklin Drug estil4a@ @ Free Copy at your local 
Store Dealers are in nearly ALS 


every trading center. Cae “™ dealer or write nearest 
This pictures a typical Vet- i g~4 Franklin office. 
erinary Supply Department — 
7 COMET DRUG STORE, Delta, 


Colorado. Look for this identifying sign. 

















CONTROLS ALL FOUR! 


Rotenox effectively controls.cattle grubs (wolves, 
warbles), and at the same time gets the lice, 
ticks and mange, mites. Superior liquid wetting 
and penetrating agents in Rotenox enable it to 
penetrate tiny grub breathing holes and kill 
grubs before they become enlarged, and before 
they do their greatest damage. Over 7 million 
head of cattle sprayed with Rotenox last season! 


Mang Advantages 









in use and application! 
Rotenox is *NON-POISONOUS — can’t 
harm you or your stock. *Does NOT 
require high pressure spray applica- 
tion. *ECONOMICAL— one gal. makes 


The Choice of 
Leading Cattlemen 
The Nation Over! 


LIVESTOCK 


pray 





CONCENTRATE 








160 gals. of spray. *Leaves cattle with 


a beautiful GLOSSY COAT —hair and 


hide in wonderful condition. 


AT DEALERS EVERYWHERE! —If your 
dealer doesn’t stock Rotenox, he can 
quickly get it for you by writing or 


wiring — 


Dept. 703 
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UNEVEN PRICE RATIO — Winte, 
ranges and hay supplies in this locality 
are short of normal. So far, livestock 
are in good flesh. Cattle will be reduceg 
in order to insure against winter. Live. 
stock feeds are priced far above norma| 
though beef prices on the hoof ang 
feeder prices are approximately $10.99 
per cwt. below last year, although | 
haven’t seen any reduction in any ma. 
chinery that ranchers have to uge 
Yours for continued success.—Crogs 
Bros. Converse County, Wyo. 


DRY THERE TOO—I enjoy reading 
the magazine as it always contains jp. 
teresting articles from the entire cattle 
country. Has been quite dry out here 
the past summer, but there seems to be 
an -abundant supply of hay.—Edward 
Hauck, Morton County, N. D. 


UNENVIABLE NEW RECORD—\W,. 
are very dry down this way; worst 
drouth in over 50 years, so the old-tin. 
ers say. (I 40 not know, as have only 

(Centinued on Page 43) 
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— Winter THE EVER-LENGTHENING SHADOW 

this locality 

‘be nae WE TIDAL DRIFT toward big government and cen- 

‘inter. Liye. tralization of power is indicated by 

Ove normal the sharply increasing federal drain 
+ hoof and on national income the past 20 years. 

ately $10.00 


although || FEDERAL EXPENDITURES for fiscal year 1929 

in any ma. amounted to less than income payments 
ve to use. to California's inhabitants. In 1939 
CeSS.—Crogs these expenditures were equal to the 
individual income of the Pacific and 
mountain regions, North and South 


mation Dakota and 42 per cent of Nebraska. | 
ity iti For the current fiscal year estimated 
Y out here expenditures will equal estimated 
seems to be income payments of all people west 
of the Mississippi River and Missis- 


y.—Edward 


Sippi and 55 per cent of Alabama. —— on 
PP P Fiscal year ending June 30, 1929 

Federal expenditures were less than two thirds of total income 
payments to individuals in California. 


CORD—y.|IF STATE AND LOCAL expenditures were added the 


way; worst area would cover Alabama, the in- : = 

the old-tim- dividual income of the people of Ken- 

s have only tucky, Tennessee, Florida and South ! 
43) Carolina and three fourths of North 


secant Carolina. 


THE BLACKENED and cross-hatched areas which show 
this account for 47 per cent of our 


Hearing _16 
population, 83 per cent of the land 


ee 
D saccsioun 12 area, 95 per cent of crude petroleum 


| 
Sales ....38 production, 85 per cent of the lun- | 
Page ......36 ber output, 70 per cent of the value 
les ....8 of mineral production and 71 per cent | 
egies of the value of farm crop production. 


FEDERAL, STATE AND LOCAL spending, estimated, 
for the current fiscal year will be 
equal to the wages and salaries of 75 
per cent of those employed in non- 
government pursuits in the nation. 


IN OUTLAYS for defense and non-defense there is 
a staggering amount of waste. Even 
casual inspection of government data 
Shows this. Non-defense expenditures 
increased from $7.7 billion in fiscal 


Fiscal year ending June 30, 1939 

Federal expenditures were equal to total income payments to all 

individuals in the Pacific and Mountain states as well as in North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and 42 percent of Nebraska. 





ve 1939 to an estimated $34.2 billion 
pany. Beem for the current fiscal year. 
rch 3, 1879. 


ostage pt | FOR TWO DECADES the government has been playing 
of October & the role of benefactor to the 





|, 1921, Sub- 

| Cone a American people, who may like it. But 

2 Col. these "gifts" are false and hollow. 
ee The government has no magic source of ) | 
naging Fait income but collects tax money and LEGEND | 


Federal expenditures equal to State and local expenditures 
os s a ad equal to income payments of 


ness Manager 
states in cross-hatched area. 


income payments of states in 
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distributes it again. 
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le, Wyo THE IRONY of it all is that the more the govern= © 1952, By The First National Bank of Boston. 
\marillo, Tex ment takes in tax from the people the Fiscal year ending June 30, 1953 aiid 
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against 

Blackleg, Shipping Fever 
Malignant Edema, Brucellosis 
Anthrax 


Despite efforts at treatment, outbreaks of these dan- 
gerous diseases are certain to destroy many animals 
and much profit. The best and most economical pro- 
tection against losses from such diseases is timely 
vaccination. 


The timely use of Lederle’s veterinary biologicals 
has saved countless stockmen from serious loss. Pre- 
pared with the same integrity that has made Lederle 
biologicals for human use famous, Lederle bacterins 
and vaccines for animals may be used with full confi- 
dence in their unsurpassed protective value. Lederle’s 
triple and dual purpose bacterins may be employed 
with marked saving in time and labor. For use against: 


Blackleg, Malignant Edema and Shipping Fever— 
CLOSTRIDIUM CHAUVEI-SEPTICUS PASTEURELLA BAC- 
TERIN (Alum-Precipitated) TRI-BAC* Lederle gives 
protection against 3 killer diseases. 


Blackleg and Shipping Fever—BLACKLEG-HEMOR- 





30 Rockefeller Plaza 


4 o* 
“ima inpustRY StC™ 





(dere BACTERINS 
and VACCINES 


Triple and dual purpose products lessen time and labor of vaccination program 


RHAGIC SEPTICEMIA BACTERIN (Alum-Precipitated) 
B.H.* BACTERIN Lederle immunizes your cattle 
against these 2 diseases. 


Uncomplicated Blackleg— BLACKLEG BACTERIN 
(Alum-Precipitated) Lederle protects against this 
dangerous disease. 


Anthrax— ANTHRAX SPORE VACCINE No. 3 CAR- 
BOZOO* Lederle protects your animals against one 
of the most dreaded of diseases. 


Shipping Fever—HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA BAC- 
TERIN (Alum-Precipitated) Lederle gives protection 
against shipping fever. 


Brucellosis BRUCELLA ABORTUS VACCINE (Va- 
cuum-Dried) Lederle increases resistance of your 
animals to brucellosis. 


Your veterinarian can help you maintain the best 
in management practices and disease control methods. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


New York 20, N. Y. 
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Beef Prices 


HERE HAS BEEN some ecriti- 

cism that real beef prices have 
not followed the continued sub- 
stantial decline in live animal 
values over the past number of 
months. 

Live cattle prices in the case of 
fat cattle have gone down about 
$4 a hundred. Stockers and feed-. 
ers have dropped an average of $8 
a hundred. Utility cows are now 
bulking as much as $10 lower than 
last year. 

Wholesale good grade beef has 
been selling 714 cents a pound less 
than a year ago, with choice 214 
cents a pound less and utility beef 
as much as 16 cents a pound less— 
all well below ceiling prices, inci- 
dentally. 


Retail beef has been slower in 
following these declines. There is 
always a lag when a break in live 
animal prices comes before retail 
prices go down correspondingly. 
The butcher is loathe to trim his 
prices until he feels sure that the 
lowered prices will stay put, be- 
cause he seems to find less obiec- 
tion to maintaining prices than 
lowering them and then having to 
raise them again. 

There is also involved an in- 
crease in labor and transportation 
costs on the part of the retail 
establishments, so the consumer 
will not get the entire benefit of 
the decrease in live animal prices. 

However, retail beef prices have 
started to follow the drop in live 
and wholesale prices. Prices in 
eastern cities and in Denver show 
substantial decreases in some of 
the cuts, particularly in the 
cheaper ones. 


Look At the Facts 


MERICAN NATIONAL Cattle- 
men’s Association officers 
have not been unmindful of the 
situation explained in the above 
editorial. 
_ Fearing further disastrous drops 
In live cattle prices when the heavy 
fall run got in full swing, the 
American National two months 
ago called a meeting of producers, 
processors and retailers. The Na- 
tional Livestock and Meat Board 
was also represented. 
We can report that since then 
Considerable action on the part of 
these branches of the industry has 
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resulted in stepped up publicity 
for beef in the interest of moving 
this product to the consumer at a 
fair price. 

The Meat Board, for example, 
has put out releases to 1,400 news- 
papers and 237 leading metropoli- 
tan dailies featuring special beef 
stories, furnishing mats, and has 
released radio beef scripts to 1,700 
radio and TV stations — and these 
releases much more often than not 
are actually used. 

Meanwhile stores all over the 
East have been pushing beef sales. 
In Scranton, Ohio, stores have 
featured such bargains as ground 
beef, 49 cents a pound, 16 cents 
under ceiling; chuck roast, 53 
cents a pound, 22 cents under ceil- 
ing. 

In Baltimore, chuck roast, 51 
cents a pound, 24 cents under ceil- 
ing; ground beef, 59 cents a pound, 
6 cents under ceiling. 

In Chicago, pot roast, 55 cents 
a pound, 17 cents under ceiling; 
ground beef, 59 cents a pound, 4 
cents under ceiling. 

In St. Louis, chuck roast, 49 
cents a pound, 23 cents under 
ceiling. 

In Brooklyn, plate beef, 29 cents 
a pound, 9 cents under ceiling; ribs 
of beef, 69 cents a pound, 10 cents 
under ceiling. 

In Cleveland, ground beef, 53 
cents a pound, 12 cents under ceil- 
ing; chuck roast, 65 cents a pound, 
10 cents under ceiling. 

In Louisville, beef roast, 59 cents 
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a pound, 13 cents under ceiling. 


In Buffalo, N. Y., ground beef, 
55 cents a pound, 10 cents under 
ceiling; chuck roast, 59 cents a 
pound, 16 cents under ceiling. 

It has become popular to talk 
high price of beef. The facts are 
that beef is cheaper and consider- 
ably so, and it must be remem- 
bered that the areas listed are our 
big consuming centers. There are 
bargains in beef, and the bargains 
are being snapped up. 


Controls Fading 


HEN YOU SEE what is hap- 

pening to beef prices, as de- 
tailed above, you wonder why on 
earth we must have price control 
on beef. One of the quotations 
above shows beef as selling 24 
cents below ceiling. 

Price control does not belong in 
a peace-time economy, particularly 
in a country that has the capacity 
to furnish an abundance of goods 
for its citizens. It is an unnecessary 
burden on both the people and the 
government, and certainly there 
can be no justification for it on a 
commodity that is selling well 
below ceilings. 

It may even be that those things 
selling at ceiling levels today would 
drop in price if the controls were 
removed. We suspect that as long 
as price controls apply to a com- 
modity many people think that the 
ceiling price also represents the 
minimum and that they have to 
get that price. 

With one after another com- 
modity being decontrolled, price 
fixing may be slowly fading out 
of the economic picture. At least 
we hope so. Nobody will mourn its 
passing. 


Trucks Take Over 


ETWEEN THE YEARS 1946 

and 1951 the railroads upped 
their freight rates on livestock by 
more than 50 per cent. 

In 1946 the railroads carried 
1,518,000 carloads of animals and 
products. In 1951 that traffic had 
dropped to 976,000 carloads. In 
1946 the railroads carried 4,593,000 
carloads of products of agriculture. 
In 1951 that traffic amounted to 
3,963,000 carloads. 

The net result, therefore, of the 
50 per cent increase in freight 
rates was that the traffic went to 
the truck lines. 
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Kansas City’s municipal airport, with skyline view of downtown area in background 


Tariff 
Facts 


OME revealing information is given 
in this letter addressed by Execu- 
tive Secretary F. E. Mollin of the Amer- 
ican National Cattlemen’s Association 
to the editor of Business Week about 
the extent of our tariff protection. Per- 
haps few people realize that our tariffs 
now are down where they were between 
1789 and 1815, maybe even lower. The 
letter is particularly timely now that 
the idea is being talked in some quar- 
ters ‘that as our direct aid may be on 
the wane we can continue our help by 
lowering tariffs and buying more from 
foreign countries: 


“I have read with interest your edi- 
torial, entitled ‘Aid or Trade? A 
Crisis Ahead,’ contained in the Aug. 16 
issue of Business Week. Because it 
seems to me that this editorial is so 
grossly unfair to domestic interests, I 
am taking the liberty of writing you 
about it. : 

“First, no one has ever attempted to 
explain how it will help the United 
States to sell out some of its domestic 
industries in order to encourage impor- 
tations of the same class of products, 
whether manufactured or raw material, 
to promote the sale of other products 
produced in this country. What is the 
gain to cripple one group of our domes- 
tic producers or manufacturers for the 
benefit of another group? 

“Second, you state in the beginning 
of your editorial that most countries of 
the free world—with American aid— 
have managed to push their output well 
above pre-war levels. Are we forever to 


Convention Note 
All accommodations at the Muehl- 
bach Hotel in Kansas City—head- 
quarters for the American National 
Cattlemen’s January convention—are 


now taken. However, there are plen- 
ty of fine rooms in other downtown 
hotels such as the Phillips, Conti- 
nental, President and Aladdin. Have 
you sent in your reservation yet? 





wet nurse these countries now that they 
are established on a better than pre- 
war basis, thanks to the generosity of 
Uncle Sam, taxing our people to send 
money, goods and services abroad? 

“Third, you refer to the fact that 
some people concerned with the rising 
tide of imports have advocated a con- 
tinuation of direct aid in the place of 
permitting these foreign countries to 
usurp the American market. You con- 
demn this suggestion and say it would 
make rubbish of our Atlantic Charter 
promise ‘to further the enjoyment by 
all states, great or small, victor or van- 
quished, of access, on equal terms, to the 
trade and to the raw materials of the 
world...’ Yet a little further along 
you have the audacity to suggest that 
perhaps the way to solve the coming 
crisis is to give direct assistance to 
workers and industries and consider the 
shifting to different lines of business 
in order that some foreign country may 
take the place of these businesses, no 
matter how long established in our do- 
mestic market. Do you not know that 
workers who have established their 
homes, raised their families and de- 
voted themselves to their chosen trade 
are not easily transplanted? This has 
been clearly demonstrated in the watch 
industry, the fisheries industry and per- 
haps in others. 

“Fourth, in the above quote relative 
to the Atlantic Charter you use the 
words ‘on equal terms.’ Do you suggest 
that we are on equal terms with coun- 
tries whose wage rates are only a frac- 
tion of those paid in the United States 
and whose plants and equipment have 
been largely donated by this country? 

“Fifth, you suggest a national pro- 
gram for the United States designed 
to help these industries and communi- 
ties take up the slack (of being sold 
down the river). One suggestion you 
make with regard to this point is that 
the reductions in the tariff should be 
gradual. Isn’t it a little late to be talk- 
ing about gradual reductions in the 
tariff? Did you know that the average 
tariff rate collected on all imports was 
24% per cent from 1901 to 1910; 18% 
per cent from 1931 to 1935; 11 per cent 
from 1941 to 1945, and 5 per cent by 1951? 

“If you wish to eliminate the items on 
the free list, then the tariff rates show 
50 per cent 1931 to 1935; 32 per cent 
1941 to 1945, and 12 per cent by 1951. 

“Do you mean that we should gradu- 
ally reduce the 5 per cent tariff rate in 
effect in 1951 on all dutiable items only? 


Our tariffs are already below the rates 
which were in effect from 1789 to 1815 
when we had tariff for revenue pur- 
poses only. They are below ‘the present 
rates of many European countries. 
“No better example exists of the dam- 
age to American industry by lowered 
tariffs than is true in regard to watches, 
A good many years ago the watch in- 
dustry was a flourishing industry with 
substantially more than 50 manufactur- 
ing plants in this country. Today there 
are three. During the war these plants 
were stopped from their normal work 
of watch-making and their energies di- 
verted to the making of precision instru- 
ments. Unlike many war _ industries, 
which due to such diversions  ac- 
cumulated a huge backlog of or- 
ders, in watchmaking the Swiss watch 
industry took up the slack and usurped 
the American market. The watch indus- 
try recently applied for relief under the 


(Continued on Page 31) 


DO YOU REMEMBER .. 


The days before there was a Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Act to insure 
equitable treatment to every shipper 
to major markets? 

The act, passed in 1921, came about 
through efforts led by the Market 
Committee of the American National 
which was headed by Edward L. 
Burke of Omaha. 

Since then shippers have saved mil- 
lions of dollars in commissions, yard- 
age and feed charges, besides deriving 
the benefits from standard market 
practices established through the law. 

Provisions of the law, first called 
the Kendrick-Kenyon bill, now super- 
vise 66 terminal and 262 major auc- 
tion markets, 2,200 commission firms 
and 2,800 dealers, holding $40,000,000 
in bonds to insure proper protection 
and handling of shippers’ funds. 

Observers say it is heartening to 
see the good cooperation offered by 
marketing agencies in the hearings 
recently held around the country on 
revision of regulations of the act. 
They claim it is evidence that most 
all concerned with the workings of 
the law now see the benefits it offers 
to the livestock and meat industry as 
a whole. 
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The Stockman's Solution to 





The Stockmen’s Grazing Committee 
will soon present to the American pub- 
lice inierested in federal land grazing 
a brochure explaining a proposed Uni- 
form I’ederal Grazing Lands Tenancy 
Act and presenting a copy of the pro- 
posed uct itself. The committee is spon- 
sored by the American National Cattle- 
men’s Association, National Wool 
Growers Association, Taylor Advisory 
Board Council, and Soil Conservation 
Service Land Users. The PRODUCER 
presents herewith an advance printing 
of this brochure:) 


()X" of the most common practices of 
pioneer settlers of this country was 
that of grazing their livestock on adja- 
cent or nearby federal lands which were 
unoccupied. Congress never interfered 
with that custom until very recently, 
because it proved to be a very temporary 
privilege in all of the country east of 
the Rocky Mountains where the rapid 
tide of settlement soon transformed the 
entire area from public to private own- 
ership. 


In the arid intermountain region, how- 
ever, between the Rockies on the east 
and the Sierra Nevadas and Cascades on 
the west, a land pattern radically dif- 
ferent from that of any other region in 
the United States has been developed. 
This region, which includes all of Ari- 
zona, Nevada and Utah and about one- 
third of California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, New Mexico, Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Wyoming, is now 75 per cent 
in federal reservations. These reserva- 
tions consist of tens of thousands of 
small tracts and hundreds of huge ones, 
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some as large as Connecticut. Collective- 
ly they are twice the size of Texas. 
They are administered for various pur- 
poses, and this proposal makes no at- 
tempt to interefer with these purposes. 
The proposal only concerns those lands 
which are at this time used for graz- 
ing livestock. 

The privately owned iands scattered 
throughout this crazy quilt land pattern 
include all of the cultivated lands which 
the region can boast, which is less than 
4 per cent of the area, and other lands 
mainly located along stream courses, 
highways and railroads. Grazing of the 
federal lands, as supplemental to the 
pasturage and forage crops of the pri- 
vate lands, has been the usual practice 
for over 100 years and one which main- 
stays not only the local economy but 
also enables the region to be an im- 
portant factor in the national livestock 
industry. 

Furthermore, the wild life of the re- 
gion which now uses the private and 
federal lands indiscriminately and si- 
multaneously with domestic livestock can 
be better coordinated and protected in 
such joint use if the domestic livestock 
use is stabilized by law. 


Security of Tenure Vital 


The landlord and tenant relationship 
between the government and the ranch- 
men is a matter of grave concern to the 
inhabitants of this region where range 
livestock is the dominant agricultural 
industry. Most important in that rela- 
tionship is the matter of security of 
tenure. Agriculturists of all ages have 
long recognized the fact that nothing 
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The Federal Grazing Problem 


is so conducive to good farming prac- 
tices by the tenant as security of tenure. 
The same principle applies to proper 
range management, which means con- 
servation of these lands. For that rea- 
son it is important for Congress to make 
satisfactory provisions for security of 
in the use of these federal lands and to 
make it uniform regardless of the ad- 
ministering agency. In the case of part 
of these lands (grazing districts), a 
basic law covering grazing use has been 
provided, and when supplemented by 
the administrative grazing code has in 
most instances created stability. No 
basic law applying to grazing has been 
provided for the other major part of 
the federal lands, which are chiefly the 
grazing lands included within 1....ional 
forests. These latter lands are grazed 
only under a tenancy at will permit and 
the right to determine the modification 
or complete termination of those per- 
mits is in the unrestricted discretionary 
authority of the administering bureaus. 
This means that the grazing permits 
can be, and sometimes actually are, de- 
termined by unreasonable whims of the 
bureau personnel. 

It is chiefly to remedy this situation 
that the range stockmen of the West 
have drafted the following “Uniform 
Federal Grazing Lands Tenancy Act.” 

Before it can be understood, however, 
it is essential that a few basic matters 
be explained. This bill would put into 
law only what is already the generally 
established custom in the range country. 
In this regard, it follows the precedent 
established in both mining and irriga- 
tion law where statutes largely followed 











custom. Our homestead and other land 
laws were similarly conceived. A brief 
look at the most important of these cus- 
toms will be helpful in interpreting the 
proposed bill. 


Commensurability and Priority 


Both the Bureau of Land Management 
in the Department of the Interior and 
the Forest Service in the Department of 
Agriculture which administer the bulk 
of federal grazing recognize the two 
fundamental customs of the range, 
known as commensurability and priority. 

Today every grazing permittee on fed- 
eral lands has to possess land or water 
which will take care of his livestock for 
the portion of the year when they are 
not on federal land. As the federal 
range is largely seasonal, its average 
use is for less than four months in each 
year. This private property, which sup- 
plies better than two-thirds of the for- 
age and pasture for the year-around 
sustenance of an animal, is called “com- 
mensurate base property.” 


Since the demand for grazing on fed- 
eral lands far exceeds the available sup- 
ply, it is necessary to recognize a prefer- 
ance class from among those who pos- 
sess commensurate base property. In 
doing this all federal agencies have fol- 
lowed the rule of “first in time is first 
in right” which has governed in mining, 
irrigation and land laws throughout the 
development of the West. 


The proposed bill provides that these 
two well established range customs be 
made law. While it is true that to do 
so would “freeze” the preferred class, 
it must be borne in mind that circum- 
stances, attendant upon the settlement 
of every country, compel acquired graz- 
ing privileges to be frozen if law and 
order is to be maintained and if a so- 
cialistic state is not desired. It might 
be well to note at this point that every 
federal agency administering grazing 
has subscribed to the above rules and 
any redistribution of grazing privileges 
that has occurred in the past 15 years 
has been through the medium of volun- 
tary commercial transactions between 
permittees and not through any attempt 
of a government bureau to make primal 
redistribution. Furthermore, while the 
law would “freeze” the grazing privi- 
leges as between permittees, it would not 
freeze either these privileges or the pre- 
ferred class as against the government, 
which would be left free to reduce or 
eliminate grazing wherever it is found 
to be in the public interest to do so. 
Section 11 of the bill takes care of that 
matter in the following language: 


“Nothing herein contained shall be 
construed to restrict the power of the 
Secretary, in his discretion, to limit or 
discontinue the grazing use of any lands 
under his jurisdiction for the purpose of 
preventing injury to said lands from 
grazing or to change the use of any 
such lands from grazing to any other 
authorized use.” 


All of the other provisions of the 
proposed bill are of minor importance 
(Continued on Page 33) 
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Grass Silage 


Recognizing the high interest being 
shown in grass silage, Purdue Univer- 
sity’s agricultural experiment station at 
Lafayette, Ind., has published Station 
Circular 33 dealing with this subject 
and authored by W. A. King, formerly 
of the department of dairy husbandry 
at the university and now on the staff 
of South Carolina’s Clemson Agricul- 
tural College. The PRODUCER here- 
under reprints major portions of the 
important findings for its readers: 


N THE PAST FEW YEARS, THE 

term grass silage has taken on a 
rather broad definition. It now includes 
all ensiled crops except corn and the 
sorgos. It differs from them in that spe- 
cial precautions must be taken during 
ensiling for best preservation. 


All silages form organic acids (mainly 
lactic and acetic acids) through fermen- 
tation of the carbohydrates and more 
specifically the sugars present in the 
ensiled material. The acids preserve the 
ensilage similar to a pickling process. 
Corn and sorgos contain relatively large 
amounts of sugars that are easily and 
rapidly broken down into acids. Crops 
for grass silage contain much less fer- 
mentable sugars. In the case of legumes, 
preservation is much more difficult be- 
cause of the high protein content and 
the high calcium and other similar alka- 
line elements that neutralize much of 
the acids formed from the sugars. 

Grass silage may be made successfully 
from many crops: legumes, such as al- 
falfa, clovers, soybeans, lespedeza and 
peas; cereals, such as oats, wheat, rye 
and barley; grasses, such as timothy, 
sudan grass, canary grass, brome grass 
and orchard grass, and mixtures of these 
crops. 


Advantages and Disadvantages 
Of Grass Silage 

1. “Haying in the rain” is possible. 
Grass silage can be made in any 
weather as long as the farm machinery 
can work on the land. 


2. It is the most practical method of 
preserving forage nutrients, such as pro- 
teins, carbohydrates, minerals and vita- 
mins. Losses due to rains, shattering of 
leaves, sun bleaching and others are ma- 
terially reduced. 


3. It increases home-grown protein 
supply. With excellent alfalfa silage, 
little or no protein supplement is needed 
in the cow’s ration. 

The fire hazard of the hay crops is 
greatly reduced. 

5. Storage space is saved. Grass silage 
requires only about one third as much 
space as long hay on dry matter basis. 

6. Grass silage as a part of grassland 
farming fits well into a soil conserva- 
tion and livestock program. 

7. It makes excellent “summer silage” 
from early pasture growth. This aids 
materially in maintaining milk produc- 
tion during slack pasture months. The 
silo may be refilled for fall and winter 
use, 





8. It is the most practical way of pro. 
ducing “summer milk in winter” py 
keeping the carotene and vitamin A cop. 
tent of milk at a high level during wip. 
ter feeding. 

Some disadvantages: 

1. More tons of forage must be 
handled than in the case of hay. 

2. Greater outlay of money in ma. 
chinery is necessary if heavy manual |a. 
bor is to be avoided. 

3. Preservatives may 
outlays. 

4. Grass silage usually develops 
greater pressures than corn. Therefore 
greater reinforcement of the silos may 
be necessary. 


involve cash 


Cutting Grass Silage 


Time to cut: Grasses and legumes 
should be cut for silage purposes at the 
same stage of maturity as recommended 
for the best quality hay. The younger 
plants, as a rule, are highest in pro- 
tein, minerals and vitamins, and are 
the most palatable and contain _ less 
fiber. However, this must be balanced 
against the yield per acre. In short, this 
means early to one-half bloom stage 
for legumes and grasses and late milk 
stage for the cereal crops. Soybeans 
should be cut when the beans in the pods 
are about one-half developed. 

For best silage results, plant moisture 
content should be between 65 and 15 
per cent. Most crops, when in the above 
recommended stage of maturity, con- 
tain this amount of moisture. Some, 
however, such as Ladino clover, are 
very succulent and therefore should be 
grown with a grass to reduce the mois- 
ture of the mixture. Excessive drying 
in the field is a bad practice and can 
cause considerable spoilage in the silo. 

Length of cut: The unusual recom- 
mendation for length of cut is % inch. 
Longer lengths may be used when the 
forage is high in moisture. Wilted silage 
should never be chopped longer than 
4% inch and preferably *% or% inch. 


Preservatives 


All silages are preserved by acids, 
either added or those formed by fermen- 
tation. Since forages suitable for grass 
silage contain relatively small amounts 
of sugars for conversion to acids, it is 
advisable to add a preservative for the 
best preservation. There are two general 
types of preservatives: (1) acids, and 
(2) sugars that ferment to acids. 

A.I.V.: A mixture of hydrochloric 
and sulfuric acids, as used in the s0- 
called A.I.V. process, preserves the for- 
age well but has not been used widely 
in this country. The main reasons for 
its unpopularity are: the acids are cor- 
rosive to machinery and concrete; the 
cost of a technician to handle the acid 
correctly is expensive; the silage has 4 
tendency to upset the cattle’s digestive 
system when not carefully fed, and it is 
generally considered less palatable than 
molasses-preserved silage. The crop to 
be ensiled should be checked beforehand 
by chemical analysis (acid titration) In 
order to calculate the amount of A.LV. 
mixture to be added. 
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DUCER 


says that “a single fact is worth 

a boatload of argument.” Peni- 
cillin in oil, in treating animal dis- 
eases is better than penicillin in 
aqueous suspension, and the ad- 
vantage rests on a fact. 


[: a controversy, an old proverb 


PENICILLIN...OIL or AQUEOUS SUSPENSION 





Penivet® in oil suspension is the recommended treatment for many common diseases of 


livestock, including shipping fever. 


The oil suspension insures longer-lasting blood levels of penicillin, means fewer injections 


are needed. 





Which is better for veterinary use? 


Longer-Lasting Blood Levels 
Oil suspension gives considerably 
longer-lasting blood levels of pen- 
icillin, so that one injection of the 
proper dosage will maintain satis- 
factory blood levels for two or 
three days instead of just one day. 
It is true that aqueous suspension 
gives a quicker higher blood level of 
penicillin, but not significantly so. 


Fewer Injections Needed 


The longer blood levels from oil 
penicillin mean that you don’t have 
to handle and inject animals for re- 
treatment so often. To the stock- 
man with sick animals, or semi- 
wild stock on his hands, this is a 
pretty important advantage, since 
re-treatment is most often imprac- 
tical or impossible. No matter what 
kind of sick stock you have, how- 
ever, fewer treatments and less 
rough-handling can bea life saving 
factor to your animals. The exer- 
tions caused by chasing, bulldog- 
ging, and general rough-handling 
can nullify the good effects of any 
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treatment, and should be avoided 
as much as possible. But penicillin 
in oil has another advantage for the 
working stockman. It is much more 
stable, and is therefore superior to 
aqueous suspension for storage. 


Both Kinds of Penivet Available 


Cutter Laboratories has made Pen- 
ivet available in oil suspension and 
in aqueous suspension because of 
the wide demand for this veteri- 
nary procaine penicillin G. But the 
standing recommendation is that 
Penivet in Oil should be used when- 
ever penicillin is needed in treating 
cattle and sheep. 


Penivet in Oil is available in 10 cc. 
vials of one million units or 3 mil- 
lion units. Penivet Aqueous is 
available in a 10 cc. vial of 3 mil- 
lion units. The accepted dosage of 
either oil or aqueous is 2000 units 
per pound of body weight, or one 
million units for treating a 500 
pound animal. You can buy Pen- 
ivet from your nearest authorized 
Cutter distributor. Ask him for 


your dosage and disease chart on 
a handy blotter. Cutter Labora- 
tories, Berkeley, California. 





Penivet is available in oil or aqueous suspen- 
sion, but Penivet in oil is recommended for 
treating the common diseases of cattle and 
sheep. Get Penivet (Prolonged) in oil. 


1l 








Phosphoric acid: This acid was used 
rather extensively in the Northeast be- 
fore the war. It has a distinct advantage 
over the A.I.V. mixture in that it is 
much less corrosive. It has several minor 
disadvantages: cattle do not eat phos- 
phoric acid silage as readily as molasses 
silage; it apparently upsets the dairy 
cow’s phosphorus metabolism some- 
what, and although a relatively weak 
acid, it still corrodes metal and con- 
crete to some extent. 


To be acceptable as a preservative, 
phosphoric acid should contain less than 
100 parts of fluorine per million parts 
of acid, or in other words, 0.01 per cent. 
The amounts usually recommended for 
legume silage are 16 to 20 pounds per 
ton of green forage, diluted with equal 
parts water. 


Molasses: The most popular preserva- 
tive is molasses. Normally it is cheap, 
readily available and easily applied. It 
makes a very palatable silage readily 
consumed by cattle. Although cane 
molasses or blackstrap is most common- 
ly used, corn and beet molasses are ac- 
ceptable. It is estimated that about 75 
per cent of the feeding value of molasses 
remains in’'the silage. 


Ground grains: In recent years corn, 
corn and cob meal or barley have been 
used extensively as preservatives in the 
Midwest where grains are more plentiful. 
Their action as a preservative is not 
completely understood. It is thought 
that they act through absorbing mois- 
ture and furnishing some fermentable 
carbohydrates. In order to get the best 
preservation it is necessary to grind 
these grains finely. About 15 to 20 per 
cent of the nutrients appear to be used 
up in the process of preservation. 


Other Preservatives: Dried whey may 
be used with satisfactory results when- 
ever the price in comparison to other 
preservatives warrants its use. The 
recommended amounts to use are about 
the same as for molasses. Salt, dry ice 
and bacterial preparations have been 
tried with varying success, but are gen- 
erally not recommended. 


Methods of adding preservatives: 
There are various ways of adding pre- 
servatives to the green forage. The usual 
way is to pump the molasses or scatter 
the ground grain on the forage just as it 
enters the blower housing between the 
last roller and the shear plate. 


Most companies and manufacturing 
silage cutters have molasses pump at- 
tachments or ground grain hopper at- 
tachments. If this equipment is not 
available, the ground grains can be scat- 
tered on the forage by hand and the 
molasses added by gravity flow. In or- 
der to do the latter, elevate a barrel 
above the apron of the cutter and dilute 
the molasses with equal parts water to 
increase the ease of flow. Then allow 
double the volume, because of the dilu- 
tion, to flow on the forage just as it 
goes into the blower housing. A cutoff 
valve or spigot should be mounted on 
the line. 
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Table 1 
Amount of Preservative Per Ton of Silage 
Ground Corn and 
— Grain Cob Meal 

S. 


Ibs. Ibs. 

Grass, as timothy.......... 30 100 100 

Cereals, as oats... . 30 100 100 
Mixed grasses and 

eS eee 40 125 150 

Alfalfa or clovers.......... 60 150 200 

SI eas 250 


80 200 
*Molasses weighs about 12 Ibs. per gallon. 


Wilting method or no preservatives: 
This method is by far the most appeal- 
ing to the farmer because no money is 
needed for preservatives. Experimentally, 
and in practice, results have varied and 
wilting is not considered as reliable as 
the use of preservatives. Wilting the 
forage destroys considerable carotene— 
the compound from which the cow makes 
the vitamin A contained in milk. Thus 
one of the real advantages of grass 
silage, the “summer milk in winter” 
produced by cows fed good quality, un- 
wilted grass silage, is diminished. Other 
nutrients are probably lost upon partial 
drying. 

Another disadvantage of wilting is 
that the moisture has to be controlled 
rather accurately. This is rather diffi- 
cult under average farm conditions, The 
advantage grass silage has of being 
more independent of weather is lost to 
a considerable extent when it must be 
wilted. For these reasons, this method 
is not recommended as highly as the 
use of molasses or ground grains. 

For best results in making grass 
silage by the wilting method, the mois- 
ture content when ensiled should be be- 
tween 58 and 68 per cent. In the cases 
where the forage is rained on after cut- 
ting and before ensilage, the way to 
handle would vary according to the cir- 
cumstances. If the forage is only partly 
wilted and it stays wet because of occa- 
sional rains, the best procedure usually 
would be to ensile with a preservative. 
On the other hand, when the forage 
wilts satisfactorily and a rainy season 
begins before ensiling, a preservative 
will help somewhat, but it doesn’t insure 
preservation. This latter situation is one 
of the main weaknesses of the wilting 
method. The forage in such a case would 
make relatively poor silage. (Further 
information can be obtained by writing 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., for Leaflet No. 238.) 


Silo Recommendations 


Construction: To make good silage 
from any crop, it is always necessary to 
have a good, tight silo to exclude all air. 
A good test for the tightness of the silo 
is the amount of mold around the edges. 
Mold will not grow without air. Small 
mold patches throughout the silage 
mean little pockets of air were sealed 
in at the time of ensiling because of 
poor packing. 

A second important item in silo con- 
struction is reinforcement. Grass silage 
packs more easily than corn and there- 
fore weighs more per cubic foot and 
exerts greater pressure. It is safest to 
double the number of outside supporting 
bands on the bottom half of the silo 
whenever in doubt. 

(Continued on Page 42) 





The Market 


Picture —— 


HARP DELINES through practically 
the entire list featured livestock 
trade the past month, as the age-old law 
of supply and demand came into fyl| 
swing. Some classes, particularly cows, 
dropped to the lowest levels in more than 
two years at some markets. Most classes 
of dressed meats skidded downward, 
with this branch of the trade draggy 
late in September. As the peak market- 
ing season for grass cattle approached, 
liberal numbers of grass steers and cows 
going to killers brought a sharp decline 
to commercial and good dressed beef, As 
a result shortfed steers took a sharp 
drop, as much as $4 to $5 per hundred 
or more. Another dull spot in the fat 
steer market is the narrow outlet for 
weighty steers, scaling upward from 
1,200 pounds. Some extreme heavy prime 
steers scaling 1,350 pounds and up at 
Chicago late in September dropped down 
around $31.50, losing some $3 per hun- 
dred or more from recent best ‘selling, 
At some markets it was a tough propo- 
sition to get a buyer to look at steers 
weighing 1,400 to 1,500 pounds, even 
though they were longfed cattle. 
Grainfed steers and heifers lost $1 to 
$2 during the month, some heavy steers 
over 1,300 pounds $3 to $4 off. Shortfeds 
and grass cattle lost $3 to as much as 
$5. Cows dropped $2 to $3, spots $4 off, 
and stock cattle lost about the same 
amount. Leading the sharp drop in stock 
cattle were stock calves. The rather un- 
usual picture this year so far shapes up 
to very little price spread between calves, 
yearlings and two-year-olds. In fact, in 
some areas where hay and roughage is 
scarce, fleshy feeders are selling on a 
par with light stock cattle. Hog prices 
dropped $2 to as much as $3.50. Fat 
lambs broke $3 to $6 while feeder lambs 
slipped about $4 per hundred. 


Big Runs 

Federal slaughter of cattle the first 
eight months of the year is up only 
about 6 per cent. However, the sharpest 
increase in cattle marketings generally 
this year will show up in the last three 
or four months. For instance, during the 
second week of September, 12 major 
markets had a 20 per cent increase in 
cattle receipts over last year and federal 
slaughter that week was up around 25 
per cent. The Chicago market the same 
week had the largest fat cattle run in 
three years. 

Cold storage holdings as of Aug. 31 
reflected a general reduction from 4a 
month earlier. Frozen beef stocks de- 
clined about 3 per cent, but the 148,000,- 
000 pounds in storage still are 70 per 
cent above a year ago. Pork frozen was 
down some 30 per cent from a month 
earlier, but stood 15 per cent above 4 
year ago, the total figuring over 238,- 
000,000 pounds. While pork holdings 
generally show a drop at this season, it 
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up only Purina Fat Calf Chow is new! It was developed to 
sharpest help you put beef on your calves quick and thick 
enerally ... and in the right places. Fat Calf Chow com- 
6 bines choice grains, a variety of protein, mo- 
ae lasses, vitamins and trace minerals—plus extra 
renge {i amounts of Vitamin A. Ask your Purina Dealer 
| federal to tell you more about this new calf fattener next 
ound 25 time you’re in town and get a copy of the informa- 
he same tive Fat Calf Chow circular! 
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is interesting to note that frozen beef 
in the past has shown a building up of 
inventory, which is not the case this 
year. Lard holdings are about in line 
with the long-term average at 120,000,- 
000 pounds, but up sharply from a year 
ago. 


Stocker, Feeder Prices $8 Lower 
A comparison with a year ago shows 
average fed steer prices around $4 per 
hundred lower, while stocker and feeder 
prices run close to $8 lower. Repeat 
shipments at some markets this year 
compared with last year show yearling 
stockers of the same brand $8 to $10 
under last year, some light yearlings 
and calves as much as $12 off, while 
in some cases two and three-year-olds 
around $7 to $7.50 lower. This bears out 
the peculiar nature of the market this 
year where the spread between mature 
cattle and calves has narrowed. With 
the average fed steer at Corn Belt mar- 
kets bringing in the neighborhood of 
$31 to $32, and the average cost of all 
grades of stocker and feeder steers 
around $25 to $26, it would appear that 
a more attractive spread is offered the 
feeder, despite the high cost of feed. 
Last year the average fat steer was 
bringing around $35 to $36, with re- 
placements costing $33 to $34. 

Despite the fact that considerably 
fewer stock cattle are being bought in 
advance on contract which brings more 
cattle to market, marketings have been 
orderly throughout and, in fact, some 
southwestern markets apparently have 
already passed their peak this fall in 
volume. Recent pricé breaks have all 
but stopped any volume of contracting 
in the country. Buyers and sellers are 
farther apart than at any time this sea- 
son. A touch of recovery was noted in 
stock cattle at markets late in Septem- 
ber and this may mean that numerous 
buyers who were waiting for the low 
spot may decide to fill their orders. Lack 
of rainfall in wheat pasture areas has 
also retarded activity from that source. 
Declining dressed beef markets have 
had a bearish effect. However, with the 
largest corn crop in four years, it ap- 
pears likely that as many cattle will be 
fed as last year and perhaps a record 
number. Many Corn Belt buyers wait 
until mid-October to buy replacements, 
so that a basic picture of the stock 
cattle market may not be drawn until 
that time. 

Parity prices, computed in late August 
on the basis of August 15 figures, show 
a gradual closing of the spread between 
cattle and other livestock. Cattle prices 
received were only 18 per cent over 
parity, this being computed previous to 
the early September break. Hogs were 
3 per cent under parity, lambs 10 per 
cent over parity and wool 13 per cent 
below parity. 


Price Round-Up 

Late in September the bulk of choice 
fed steers sold in a spread of $30 to 
$33, with high choice to prime steers 
generally under 1,200 pounds $33.50 to 
$35, latter price at Chicago. Included 
at $31.50 to $33.25 were numerous loads 
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1,250 to 1,500-pound steers, with steers 
over 1,400 pounds frequently at the 
$31.50 price. Good to low choice short- 
feds were extremely uneven sellers from 
$25 to $29.50. Utility and commercial 
grass steers ranged $17 to $23. Choice 
fed heifers brought $29 to $32.50, a few 
loads high choice and prime $33 to $34. 
Good to low choice shortfeds ranged 
$24.50 to $29, utility and commercial 
grass heifers $16 to $23. Utility and 
commercial grass cows brought $15 to 
$19, few up to $20; canners and cutters 
$12 to $15. Cutter and utility bulls 
ranged $16 to $20, few commercial to 
$22. Commercial to choice range slaugh- 
ter calves brought $17 to $25. Good and 
choice stocker and feeder steers brought 
$25 to $22.60, a few loads choice light 
stockers $29 to $31. Loadlots good and 
choice two-year-old feeders brought $25 
to $27.75, some high quality short two’s 
to $28, with medium grades ranging 
$18 to $21.50. Good and choice stock 
calves ranged $25 to $30, occasional loads 
choice light steer calves to $32.50, with 
heifers generally selling under $29. Not 
many stock cows went out, a few sales 
thin cows $13 to $16.50. 


BROADCAST EXPLAINS 
HANDLING OF PROBLEM 


This is one of the educational radio 
transcripts which are being featured 
bi-weekly over the western broadcast- 
ing stations as part of the public re- 
lations work of the American National 
Cattleman’s Association. The following 
broadcast was by Lloyd Taggart, presi- 
dent of the Wyoming Stock Growers 
Association, telling how Wyoming 
stockmen and oil drillers there got to- 
gether and solved a troublesome prob- 
lem. 





Besa stock growers in other oil pro- 

ducing states, Wyoming stockmen 
were faced with a serious problem a 
few years ago. As the search for oil be- 
came more vigorous, the problem be- 
came more important. “How could we 
eliminate or reduce the surface damage 
to our land caused by the exploration 
for oil?” 

For many years, these two industries 
have formed the backbone of our econ- 
omy in the Rockies. Wyoming lives on 
oil and livestock! 


Raising our livestock on private lands 
and grazing our herds on the public do- 
main, we became angry when our lands 
were peppered with dynamite blasts; we 
didn’t appreciate having our gates left 
open and having our reservoirs drained; 
we didn’t want heavy equipment driven 
across our hay and grain fields; and 
the large bulldozers became serious 
threats to our very existence. The prob- 
lem was serious and we took action! 


First, we got the facts. Working 
through the Wyoming Stock Growers’ 
Association and the Wyoming Wool 
Growers’ Association, we investigated 
the actual extent of the continuing dam- 
age. We then presented our problem to 





the Rocky Mountain Oil & Gas Aggoei- 
ation, which is made up of the oil anq 
gas operators in the Rocky Mountains, 


A mutual consideration of our prob. 
lem indicated that it was primarily the 
result of misunderstanding. The prin. 
cipal damage was brought about by the 
geophysical exploration for oil and gas 
rather than by drilling or producing 
operations. We found the oil industry 
generally cooperative and willing to ree. 
tify damage done as well as anxious to 
eliminate future occurrences. 


The oil companies operating in Wypo- 
ming had learned that it was important 
to respect land and livestock interests, 
As landowners, we stockmen knew the 
value of petroleum. In about 38 states, 
landowners harvest each year a cash 
crop in excess of one billion dollars from 
oil and gas leases and in royalties on 
production. Our problem was mutual 
and both groups wanted it solved! 

Meetings were held between repre- 
sentatives of livestock and oil. A “code 
of ethics” was formulated and the im- 
mediate results were satisfactory. Sur- 
face damage was reduced and relations 
became better between the groups. 

After acquainting more oil companies 
with the effective use of the code of 
ethics, a procedure was established un- 
der which oil companies reported all 
geophysical operations to the Rocky 
Mountain Oil & Gas Association. Like- 
wise, the stockmen reported damages 
immediately to that body. A suggested 
permit was prepared which provides, 
among other things, that the permittee 
follow a definite plan in his search for 
oil. The permit requires that the owner 
of the land be apprised of certain in- 
formation on each shot or core hole; 
that the permittee is responsible to the 
landowner for all damages to houses, 
fences, gates, livestock, tanks, pastur- 
age or improvement; and it further 
provides that payment for such damage 
is to be made within 30 days of the 
completion of the work. The permit in- 
sures that all holes be safely plugged or 
capped, refuse shall be removed, gates 
left open or closed as found, bulldozers 
shall not be used without specific per- 
mission of the owner; no powder charge 
shall be exploded within one-eighth mile 
of any water well, spring, reservoir, dam 
or dwelling, except by special permis- 
sion of the owner. 

The procedure and written permits 
work very well and it appears that our 
problem has been solved. However, it is 
my opinion that the effective control of 
surface damage has been brought about 
through a mutual understanding of the 
problem by both the livestock and the 
oil industries in Wyoming. It has been 
a matter of acquainting both interests 
with the facts, studying and weighing 
these facts, taking action to eliminate 
the cause and then checking results. We 
continue to maintain a close relation- 
ship with the oil industry and we are 
quite proud of this friendship and the 
manner in which we worked together to 
solve an essentially common problem. 
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Mr. G. W. Stamm wants to 


lend a copy of this amazing 
book—free—to every farmer 


and breeder in America! 


Nothing like it ever in print before. Never before such endorsements from 
top leaders in the farm field. Never before such a demand on the part of 
farmers. More than 135,000 copies snapped up in the first few months. Four 
big printings failed to fill the demand. Now, with almost a quarter of a 
million copies distributed it has become necessary to find out how many 
more copies will be needed. To get this information, Mr. Stamm has decided 


to LEND A COPY — free of charge — to every farmer, breeder and live- 


stock raiser in America, and then print the necessary number required. 


No charge . . no obligation . . just 
borrow it, read it, and return it! 


With the shortage of Veterinarians reaching a 
stage of crisis, Mr. Stamm’s contribution to 
the life and health of farm animals may be 
the means of saving millions of dollars for the 
American Farmer. Don’t be deceived by the 
title. The ‘Veterinary Guide’’ is not a guide 
for Veterinarians. It is a guide for the Farmer 
that permits him to pinch-hit for the missing 
Veterinarian with accuracy and effectiveness. 


In its 384 carefully indexed pages, you turn in- 
stantly to the disease you suspect in your ani- 
mal. On the amazing new Diagnosis Chart, in 
a minute or less, you check the symptoms. 
Many diseases have the same general symptoms. 
How are you to tell which of the several diseases 
to treat for? The associated symptoms give you 
the clue. You don’t read through masses of 
medical history or struggle with medical or 
scientific words. No, in 118 separate chapters 
you read all about every disease in words so 
simple a schoolboy can understand them — you 
look at more than 230 pictures so clear that 
they tell a story almost without words. 


TELLS WHAT IT IS—TELLS WHAT TO DO! 


Then — on the same pages you are told whether 
the disease is curable. If not, you are advised 
what. to do to pre- 
vent its spread to 
the rest of the herd. 
If curable, you are 
given the exact 
treatment to start 
at once. Not only 
what medicine, vac- 
cine, or serum to 
give, but how to give 
it, illustrated with 
simple pictures, pho- 
tographs, and dia- 
grams that anyone 
can follow. It’s like 
having a skilled Vet- 

HOW 





erinarian 





















ARTIFICIAL | you How 
BREEDING]  aytnoritics 
How to Do It Yourself APPLAUD IT 


In the chapter on In- 
semination, read how 
to get semen—how to 
test for purity—how to 
store — how to ship — 
how to inseminate. 
Learn how to get prize 
stock at low cost by 
breeding twenty to 
thirty cows from one 
ordinary service—how 
to breed from young 
bulls too small to 
serve—from older bulls 
whose size might in- 
jure the cow. 


No wonder Louis 
Bromfield of the fa- 
mous Malabar Farm 
says, “This is a 
book no farmer 
should be without.’”’ 
No wonder Dallas 
H. Burch, former 
official of the Bu- 
reau of Animal In- 
dustry of the U. S. 
Department of Agri- 
culture, was willing 
to act as Editor of 
this valuable work, 
checking every 


statement for accuracy—every instruction for 
its practical use. No wonder the Rural New 
Yorker says: ‘“‘This book is well suited for 
practical farm guidance in the care, treatment, 
and prevention of the common ailments and 
diseases of livestock.’’ And the Las Cruces Citizen 
World wrote: ‘‘Never has a book received such an 
overwhelming reception from livestock raisers 
and farmers.”’ 


LOANED TO YOU FOR A FULL WEEK 


But it is not necessary for you to imagine its 
value to you. Mr. Stamm has arranged with the 
Windsor Press to mail a copy free of charge 
for you to read. He will lend you his book for 
a full week. Just like borrowing from a neigh- 
bor. Read every word of it. Look at the more 
than 230 pictures. Study the simple, accurate 
chart that shows you how to diagnose. Learn 
about every disease that strikes cattle, horses, 
swine, sheep, chickens, and other livestock. 
Then, if you are willing to be without this 
valuable book right at hand for immediate 
reference on a minute’s notice—if you think 
you would be willing to risk the life of a valuable 
animal because of lack of exact instructions at 
the time you needed them—if you would be 
willing to risk even a day’s delay in doing 
the things necessary to prevent the spread of 
a deadly disease to the entire herd — return 
the book to the Windsor Press by mail. You will 
not owe a penny. You will not be under the 
slightest obligation. And no salesman will call 
on you. 


NO MONEY — NO DEPOSIT — NO C.0.D. 


But if you want to keep the Guide for your 
own permanent use, send only $3.95 in full 
payment. There is no catch to this offer. The 
Windsor Press — Division of Popular Mechanics 
Magazine — guarantees that every word here 
is true. See before you buy. You be the sole 
judge. If you buy, you do so because you KNOW 
the Guide may easily be worth hundreds of 
times its small cost. 


NO RED TAPE — JUST SEND NAME 


No red tape. Just send your name and address 
on the coupon. The Veterinary Guide will be 
mailed to you postage prepaid. You simply 
borrow it for a full week. When a book espe- 
cially written for farmers goes into five print- 
ings of almost a quarter of a million copies, 
you know it is something you should at least 
look at. So decide now to accept Mr. Stamm’s 
offer and borrow this book for a week. Send 
the coupon at once because this offer may 
not be repeated in this magazine. 


THE WINDSOR PRESS, 200 East Ontario St., Dept. 810, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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COVERS ALL FARM STOCK 


A down-to-earth help for the practical farmer. 
384 pages—more than 230 pictures—118 chapters. 
Each chapter completely covers one disease or 
one task of animal husbandry so clearly a 
child can understand it. 42 chapters on diseases 
of cattle — 22 on swine — 7 on sheep — 14 
on horses — 11 on poultry — and 12 general 
chapters including the amazing new 11-page 
chart showing how to find out exactly what 
disease your animals have. Also simple in- 
structions on artificial breeding, dehorning, cas- 
tration — even plants that poison livestock. 
Borrow a copy, free, to see if you want one. 
Read Mr. Stamm’s offer and then mail coupon. 


The Windsor Press, Dept. 810 
200 East Ontario St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


I will accept Mr. Stamm’s offer to borrow a copy of 
his book for seven days’ reading. If I want to keep it 
for my own use, I will remit $3.95 in full payment. If 
it does not suit my needs, I will return it a week after 
it arrives and I will not owe you anything. No cost. 
No obligation. And it is understood that no salesman 
will call. Mail book to 








Association Notes 


Two veteran New Mexico cattlemen 
who have known each other and been 
on the range together for many years 
got together for a picture also, at the 
state association’s quarterly gathering 
in Silver City last month. At left is 
A. M. Linn of Silver City; at right, 
John Lusk of Carlsbad. 





The New Mexico Cattle Growers and 
New Mexico Wool Growers associations 
have retained Vernon B. Bostick, range 
ecologist of Albuquerque, according to 
a joint announcement issued by Ed He- 
ringa of Clayton and Floyd W. Lee of 
San Mateo, heads of the respective or- 
ganizations. The men declared this to 
to be the first step in a concerted pro- 
gram to improve and develop range 
conditions throughout their state. It 
was pointed out that members of the two 
livestock groups own or use more than 
90 per cent of all lands in New Mexico. 


In California the Santa Clara County 
Cattlemen’s Association has re-elected 
all its officers and directors in annual 
meeting. The officers are: George P. 
Thomas, Morgan Hill, president; Wil- 
liam F. Parks, Gilroy, vice-president; 
Porter Peabody, Gilroy, treasurer; M. S. 
Beckley, San Jose, secretary. 


The Greenlee County (Ariz.) Cattle 
Growers held their annual meeting some 
weeks ago and re-elected the following 
officers for the coming year: Jack Lunt, 
Duncan, president; Jack Filleman, Clif- 
ton, vice-president; Harvel Cosper, Dun- 
can, secretary. A large crowd attended 
the evening dance. 





A genial group caught by the cameraman at the New Mexico 
association’s quarterly meeting included (1. to r.) W. O. Cul- 
bertson, Jr., Las Vegas; Jack Culbertson, Mosquero; Rex Kipp, 
Lordsburg, vice-president; the state’s governor, Ed. Mechem; 
Jim Williamson, Pep; Kelsey Presley, Gallup, vice-president. 
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The dates for the convention of the 
California Cattlemen’s Association, car- 
ried in the PRODUCER calendar last 
month as Dec. 4-6, have been corrected 
to Dec. 11-13. Site of the meeting is 
San Diego. 


Six hundred cattlemen and their wives 
met in Silver City, September 5-6, for 
the quarterly meeting of the New Mexi- 
co Cattle Growers Association. Questions 
debated concerned big government, 
taxation, feeding, markets, Forest Serv- 
ice and public relations. Resolutions op- 
posed price control, urged speedy action 
on Senate hearings on Forest Service, 
asked quarantine procedures through- 
out the nation in event of a foot-and- 
mouth outbreak. 


Speakers included New Mexico Chief 
Cattle Inspector A. D. Reece; George A. 
Godfrey, Animas; Tom Foy, Grant Coun- 
ty district attorney; Stephen Hart, at- 
torney for the National Livestock Tax 
Committee; Governor Edwin L. Mechem; 
E. B. Stanley, of the Animal Husbandry 
Department, University of Arizona; Al- 
bert K. Mitchell, of Albert, N. M.; Paul 
Friggens, associate editor of Farm Jour- 
nal; Congressman Antonio M. Fernan- 
dez; Mrs. Marge Holmes, of the New 
Mexico Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
Radford Hall, assistant executive secre- 
tary, American National; G. W. Evans, 
Magdalena; Johnny Walker, Silver City; 
Vernon Bostick, range man for the 
association; J. Cloyd Miller, Silver City; 
Alvin Stockton, Raton; Ivan Watson, of 
the state college. 


P&SY HEARINGS ENDED 


— on the proposed changes 
in regulations under the Packers 
and Stockers Act ended Sept. 19 and 
evidently some revisions will be made 
in the proposed regulations. The main 
purpose of the revisions, according to 
M. J. Cook, chief of the Packers and 
Stockyards Division, are to make it man- 
datory that the marketing agencies rep- 
resenting producers will represent the 
owner of livestock with no responsibility 
to or connection with buyers and, second, 
to eliminate from the markets those 
guilty of dishonest or fraudulent actions 
contrary to the act. 

Little objection to the changes was 
offered by market agencies who point 
out that with minor exceptions the pro- 
posed practices are already in effect. 
Some objection was 
made to the propos- 





al that dealers and packers and others 
representing interests which conflict 
with those of consignors may not par- 
ticipate in the making of regulations 
governing relationships of market agep. 


‘cies to their consignors. 


The packers opposed the following 
provisions: 

1. Persons regularly employed on gal. 
ary by packers to buy livestock a 
posted stockyards for such packers foy 
slaughter shall apply for registration as 
dealers. 

2. Section 201.27 dealing with the fi). 
ing of bonds, if it applies to packers’ 
buyers. 

3. Prohibiting dealers, packers, order 
buyers and their representatives from 
operating in concert with each other 
and from furnishing information con- 
cerning their proposed buying operations 
to their competitors for the purpose of, 
or which would result in, limiting com- 
petition, affecting process, or control- 
ling the movement of livestock through 
posted stockyards. 


4. Requiring packers to permit author- 
ized representatives of the secretary of 
agriculture to inspect their property and 
records in order to carry out the pro- 
visions of the act and the rules and 
regulations. 

The American National Cattlemen’s 
Association suggested, in connection 
with paragraph 4, that the courts would 
finally decide just what authority exists 
in present law for the inspection of 
packers’ books and records; that there 
was no point in revising the regulation 
to the extent that it might exceed the 
power granted in the law itself which 
is not presently being amended. 


The association also felt that the pro- 
vision that no brand inspection agency 
shall impound the proceeds from sale 
of livestock of questioned ownership un- 
til market agencies and consignors have 
been given a reasonable period of time, 
at least 60 days after sale, within which 
to establish ownership, should at least 
be changed to read not more than 60 
days. The association will file a report 
in the matter before Oct. 10. 


WEATHER FORECASTING 


To explain how weather is produced, 
and how forecasting works, the U. &. 
Weather Bureau has issued a 40-page 
illustrated booklet entitled ‘Weather 
Forecasting.” Available at field offices 
of the Department of Commerce—20 
cents a copy. 





New Mexico “quarterly meeters” (1. to r.) B. J. Patton, 
Glenwood; W. T. Graham, Sherman; B. A. Christmas, Silver 
City; Forrest Delk, Santa Rita. 
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Answers hundreds 
of every-day questions 


BEEF 
CATTLE 


New 4th Edition 
By 
Roscoe R. Snapp 





University of Illinois 


BEEF CATTLE puts in your hands more prac- 
tical, accurate, down-to-earth facts on the sub- 
ject than any other one volume ever published. 
Now for ihe third time since it first appeared 
and was warmly welcomed some 27 years ago, 
the book has been completely revised and 
brought up to date. Beef Cattle is far more 
than just a breeding manual. It covers the 
broader aspects of beef production thoroughly. 
As the Breeder’s Gazette put it, “The book 
discusses breeds, economic trends, equipment, 
all kinds of feed, and anything else a pros- 
pective breeder might want to know.” 


MANY NEW FEATURES 
COMPLETELY UP-TO-DATE 


Latest Breeding, Feeding Methods 


It gives you: new methods of calculating ra- 
tions and estimating the feed required to win- 


ter or fatten cattle of different ages and | 
. . new data on grass silage, artificial | 
insemination, vitamins, antibiotics and hor- | 


weights . 


mones . . . the results obtained in recent beef 
cattle experiments, summarized in 250 tables 
for easy reference . . . 110 carefully chosen 
illustrations to emphasize and supplement the 
important topics. 


New Chapter on Sterility 


Special chapters—on fitting cattle for show and 
sale, on disease and parasites affecting beef 
cattle, on buildings and equipment, and an en- 
tirely new chapter on sterility by Dr. Harry 
Hardenbrook Jr., Assistant Professor of Veter- 
inary Medicine at the University of Illinois— 
round out this complete review of what's what 
and what’s new in beef cattle production. 
GET YOUR COPY NOW! 


1952 641 Pages, 119 Illustrations $6.50 


Write now for a copy ON APPROVAL 
. . examine it FREE for TEN DAYS 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 








FIFTH ANNUAL IDAHO RANGE AND BEEF TOUR 


NCE A YEAR Idaho cattlemen 

through their state association are 
offered an opportunity to visit Idaho 
cattle outfits, inspect cattle, see reseed- 
ing and other improvement projects, 
meet businessmen and generally cover 
the country. 

The Idaho Cattlemen’s Association 
has been putting on these beef and 
range tours for five years, this year co- 
operating with the Nevada Cattlemen’s 
Association in the itinerary, and in mid- 
September took some 200 stockmen and 
their wives through southern Idaho and 
northern Nevada. 

Starting at Burley, Ida., with a kick- 
off breakfast by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the 85-car caravan headed south 
to the Bostetter and Rock Creek ranger 
stations to lunch in the Magic Mountain 
ski area in the Minidoka Forest. At 
Deadline Ridge close by, site of Indian 
trouble and cattlemen-sheepmen feuds, 
Forest Supervisor A, E, Briggs said that 
the stockmen in the area are “beating 
the Forest Service to the punch” in 
taking care of the range. 

So far we had seen several of Idaho’s 
top producing irrigated valleys. At Twin 
Falls the next morning, Seth Burstedt, 
Idaho association president, talking 
about these valleys told the members of 
the tour at breakfast given by the Twin 


Mibeiy 


Idaho and Nevada association officers on the Idaho range tour: (L. to r.) Seth 


Falls Bank & Trust Co. that some day 
the Magic Valley would be the feedlot 
for Idaho’s range cattle output. 

From Twin Falls the five-mile-long 
caravan headed for the back range coun- 
try, past Salmon Dam, historic recla- 
mation project; Three Creek, in the heart 
of big cattle country, and to Murphy’s 
Hot Springs, where lunch was served by 
the 71 Association, only organization in 
the state running cattle and sheep and 
having oficers from both groups. 

Jarbidge, Nev., historic mining town, 
next stop, marked the first point after 
the Nevada Cattlemen’s Association 
men took over, with President Fred 
Dressler, Gardnerville, Nev., and Secre- 
tary Dale Reynolds as. leaders. Jarbidge 
youngsters really went all out to give 
the cattlemen a colorful and touching 
welcome, with a big banner across the 
town’s only street, decorated bikes and 
other festoonery. This was their red- 
letter day, and I wonder how often those 
10 little citizens of Jarbidge asked their 
moms and dads when the big cattle- 
men’s tour was coming. 

Into Elko and then out the next 
morning for a loop trip up Humboldt 
Valley to the Cazier Hereford Ranch 
with its 50 years of breeding; to Russel 
Weeks’ place south of Elko to hear about 
reseeding, and see his 1,250 pound two- 
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be 


Burstedt, Challis, Ida., president of the Idaho Cattlemen’s Association; Fred Dress- 
ler, Gardnerville, Nev., president of the Nevada Cattlemen’s Association; Leon 
Weeks, Boise, Ida., Idaho secetary, and Dale Reynolds, Elke, Nev., Nevada secretary: 
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The Quaker Oats Company 
St. Joseph, Missouri 


Gentlemen 


For seven years we have fed Ful-0-Pep 
Range Cubes and Ful-0-Pep 32% Cattle 
Concentrate with truly fine results. 


We are convinced that Concentrated 
Spring Range in Ful-O-Pep makes our cows 
give more milk and helps them come 

through the cold winters in better shape. 























Year after year, Ful-0-Pep has helped 
give us a good calf crop; calves that are 
strong and thrifty 


Check these nutritional 
benefits Ful-O-Pep Range Cubes 
give your cattle 


Yours truly, 


an ow — 


HOWE RANCH 





7 ADDED VITAMIN A, provided in natu- 








ral form by Concentrated Spring Uvalde, Texas 
Range* and dehydrated alfalfa 
meal boosts herd health, breedin The Quaker Oats Company | 
condition and milk flow. S ates. Seams | 
7 EXTRA PHOSPHORUS and calcium, Dear Sir 
provided by dicalcium phosphate, I wintered 1500 mixed steers and heifers 
plus added trace minerals in Ful- near Van Horn, Texas on Ful-0-Pep Range 
O-Pep promote good body condi- Cubes. In spite of the severe drought, 
So = these cattle came through in excellent 
RANGE i tion and calf strength. r ‘ condition When 900 of these cattle 
Ra / NUTRIENT BALANCE of proteins, vita- were shipped to Kansas, several cattle- 
CUBES . mins and minerals increases effi- men said they were in better shape than 
ciency of dry grass and roughage any cattle shipped out of Van Horn in 
utilization. several years 
¢ HIGH PALATABILITY and digestibility ee aoe pei hazy . pty tad 
of Ful-O-Pep Range Cubes make J9° than cottonseed cake ever 1 a 
them go farther with less waste Very truly yours, 
than ordinary or single protein sup- At Warney Flom 
~~ S ; plements. Be ahead! Feed Ful-O- 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Pep Range Cubes! 














year-steer off grass; through Clover we got to know made a fine event of 
Valley and the north end of Ruby Val-_ this fifth annual Idaho cattlemen’s beef 
ley, where many cattlemen, I am sure, and range tour.—D.0.A. 
saw for the first time the notorious we 
juicy Halogeton growing along the road; BEEF TOPS MEAT PRODUCTION 
past Fort Halleck, established in 1867; Current livestock production trends 
down Lamoille Valley to Lamoille where jndicate that for the time being, at 
the Nevada State Cattle Association least, beef is to be the staple meat food 
served lunch; to Joe Sustacha’s Hereford on the American table. A recent USDA 
Ranch, and then to Elko again for re- report states that gains in meat pro- 
freshments by Elko businessmen. duction from now on will be made up 
Tour leader was Russell C. Larson, “almost entirely of beef.” High costs 
Kimberly, with his committee: Boyd of hog feeds in relation to live-hog 
Baxter of the Union Pacific; W. D. Tay- prices on the open markets are a con- 
lor, Burley; Association Secretary Leon  tributing factor, with a 9 per cent cut 
Weeks; Cal Mather, Twin Falls, and _ in pig production last fall. About 500. 
Noy Brackett, Rogerson. 000 head of Mexican cattle are i 
The trip registered 700 miles over pected to add to the large number of 
sagebrush land that seemed to be get- good quality on feed in midwestern 
ting dry and roads that were dusty. But feedlots. The number of corn-fed cattle 
the big country we saw and the people may be the largest ever this winter, 
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One-TMan 
STOCK CHUTE 


Completely restrains any size animal with 
absolute safety for both animal and operator. 
No levers! No protruding mechanisms! One 
man easily catches, holds and treats animals 
without help. Chute is built strong enough 
for toughest range steer, yet light enough to 
‘be portable. More operating features than 
any other chute on the 
market today! 

Write for completely Illus- 
trated Literature, our lower 


prices, and ‘30-Day Trial 
Offer’. 


FARNAM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Florence Station Dept. 103 Omaha, Nebraska 


_HELP YOURSELF 
In America the most popular front or- 
ganization is a good square meal on the 
table. —Howarpd HAYNES 
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ALLOY 
The 10 school children of Jarbridge, old mining town of northern Nevada, did 


BRANDING IRONS themselves proud in decorating their town for the annual Idaho range tour. 


Alloy branding irons 
are a big improvement over 
steel types 


NO SCALING OR RUSTING 
NO GREASE REQUIRED 
WILL LAST INDEFINITELY 


MAKES A MORE LEGIBLE BRAND 
INSULATED HANDLE 


Send us an exact replica of your 
brand and numbers 


Price $35.00 ea. 


Koch Engineering Co., Inc. 


853 E. Ninth Street 
Wichita, Kansas 








Luncheon at Lamoille, Nev., served by the Nevada State Cattle Association. 
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Top Today-Herefords 


Over 81% of the time” livestock market pages report this record! 





*According to a continuing survey of prices paid day by day in the nation’s leading stockyards. 


Wuenever you pass a stockyards, stop and look at the rows 
of pens which contain your future steaks and roasts on the 
hoof. You will soon realize the vast majority of these pens 
are filled with white-faced, red-bodied Herefords! 


Price which packer buyers will pay and the ability to 
fatten quickly at minimum expense and labor determine the 
popularity of a breed of cattle which commercial cattlemen 
produce. Over 81% of the time the day’s top price is paid 
for Herefords. This accounts for the predominance of Here- 
fords on the range, in feedlots, and on the market. 


Over a century of intensive breeding has made Herefords 
the beef animal with the ability to pack 
on pounds at the most profit! 


If you have land and grass, you have a future 
with Herefords! Write today for illustrated 
FREE booklet ‘'Your Future with Herefords.’’ 














‘Feeding experience 
convinced me that 
Herefords do best... 


I fed cattle for about 10 years 
while I lived in Colorado. 
After trying 3 beef breeds in 
the feed yard, I became con- 
vinced Herefords did the best 
for me.”’ 


CLypDE TuRKINGTON, Letts, Ia. 


‘‘Grandfather tried out 
all beef breeds... 


and the Herefords alwa 
seemed to us to gain capidly 
and put the gain on in the 
most economical way. This 
convinced us Herefords were 
the breed for us to raise.’’ 


Emi Rezac, Tabor, S. D. 


AMERICAN HEREFORD ASSOCIATION @ Dept. A ®@ 300 West 11th Street @ Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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THE BEEF BREED SUPREME 





2. = calf crop 3. They are born 
percentage to “rustle” 


1. They thrive in 
any climate 





4. More weight 5. Top economy in 





6. Greater profit 
use of feed per head 
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ARIZONA NATIONAL 


LIVESTOCK SHOW 
“First in ’53” 
PHOENIX, ARIZ., JAN. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10-1953 


Breeding Classes — Feeder Steers 
Junior Fat Steers — Junior Purebred Heifers 


$24,000.00 in Premiums *® ay a 


Combine your exhibiting with a winter vacation 
in Phoenix where it’s Warm, Dry, and Sunny. 


a NATIONAL LIVESTOCK ol 


Frank Snell, Pres. 
Frank Armer, Sec’y. 


Address Inquiries to 


Lee TePoel, Mgr. 
Drawer 71, 
Phoenix, Arizona 





Champion Pen of 5 Champion Junior Fat Steer 





THE BEST IN POLLED HEREFORDS 


PLATO DOMINO 36TH—DOUBLE DANDY DOMINO CROSS 
We Export More Cattle Than Any Hereford Breeder in U. S. 


300 Head for Sale Per Year 
JOHN E. RICE & SONS, INC. SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


"lt Costs Less to Use the Best" 


JOHN CLAY 


& COMPANY 


We Conduct a Strictly Live Stock 
Commission Business 


HOUSES AT 9 LEADING MARKETS 


CHICAGO, iLL. 
OMAHA, NEBR. 
KANSAS Ciiy, MO. 


E. ST. LOuUG, HL 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


FT. WORTH, TEX. 
DENVER, COLO. 
OGDEN, UTAH 








Foot-and-Mouth 
Control in Britain 


By JOHN HARRIS 
of the "Farmer and 
Stockbreeder,"" London 


HE VAST MAJORITY OF jn. 

formed opinion in Britain believes 
that the slaughter policy remains the 
best means of controlling foot-and-mouth 
disease in the United Kingdom. Re. 
search into other methods is continuously 
being undertaken, but for the moment 
there is no practical alternative to 
slaughter in Britain, and, moreover, the 
policy has stood the test of time. 


Britain began the slaughter policy, 
which involves killing infected animals 
and those that have been in contact 
with them, in 1892. The amount paid in 
compensation to owners of slaughtered 
animals has averaged over the past 25 
years no more than £170,000 a year 
($476,000). Compare that with the 
£83,000,000 ($200,000,000) which this 
disease is estimated to have cost Ger- 
many in the 1937-38 series of outbreaks 
alone. Britain’s worst year was 1923 
when compensation amounted to £2.200,- 
000 ($6,160,000) and there were 1,929 
outbreaks which involved the slaughter 
of 128,000 cattle, sheep, pigs and goats. 


A relatively bad epidemic has been 
raging in Britain since last November; 
there have been about 450 outbreaks, 
and 55,000 cattle, sheep and pigs have 
been slaughtered. But this is a tiny 
fraction of the 34,000,000 cattle, sheep 
and pigs in the United Kingdom. What 
is more, many carcasses—those not ac- 
tually infected—are salvaged for human 
consumption. The loss to an individual 
owner is tragic and money cannot re- 
place valuable breeding animals or the 
work of a lifetime; but, viewed na- 
tionally, the loss has been remarkably 
small. Again, a comparison may be 
drawn with the continent of Europe 
where 230,000 outbreaks occurred in 
the six months from November, 1951 to 
April, 1952. France has never recorded 
less than 6,000 outbreaks in a post-war 
year. In western Germany in December, 
1951, outbreaks were reported to be 
occurring at the rate of 20,000 a month. 


Not Endemic 


Britain recognizes that slaughter is 
not a practical policy everywhere, but 
she is an island and able to control the 
movement of people and animals. This 
has been done so effectively in the past 
that there are long periods when the 
disease does not exist in the United King- 
dom at all. It is not endemic. : 

When the disease does appear in 
Britain (there is strong circumstantial 
evidence that migratory birds are an 
important source of infection) an “in- 
fected area” is immediately declared 
around the farm in question. Stock 
movement is restricted, infected animals 
are slaughtered, all those that have been 
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‘ive to 
rer, the 
Policy, 
nimals 
ann OU are a farmer or rancher . . . a man whose 
in investment is in the soil and whose 
> a livelihood is the production of food. 
os You’re primarily interested in making a profit and 
h year in building security for the future. However, today 
the your problems are many, your costs 
h this high and labor scarce. 
: Ger- Many good farmers and ranchers are solving their 
reaks problems . . . are building for the future by 
s 1923 developing a good herd of Angus cows. 
£2.200,- Beef cows make efficient use of your grain 
2 1,929 and pasture and roughage. They provide flexibility of 
ughter management, demand less labor than other livestock, 
goats. and can be turned into ready cash in an emergency. 
s been Today, beef cows will give you profit and pride; 
‘ember; and tomorrow, beef cows will give you security and 
breaks, satisfaction .. . for a man with a cow herd 
's have is really never broke. 
a tiny 


a ANGUS ARE A GOOD 


not ac- SOUND INVESTMENT 


human ; ; : 3 
vidual Breeding Angus is a real satisfaction, as well as a 
_ pleasurable, profitable enterprise. Here’s why Angus 

not a are America’s fastest growing beef breed: 

or the 

ed na- CONVERT FEED AND GRASS EFFICIENTLY. Angus 

arkably rate superior as economical beef producers. Calves 

7 be gain rapidly ... convert feed efficiently . . . and 

i return a good profit. 

red in LARGER CALF CROPS. Heifers and cows have less 

1951 to calving trouble, for Angus calves have smaller 

corded polled-shaped heads. 

»st-war WEAN BIGGER CALVES. Angus cows are superior 

‘ember, milkers . . . wean calves weighing up to 65 lbs. 

to be heavier. This added weight means added profit. 

month. COMMAND PREMIUM PRICES. Angus are the ideal 
beef type for modern market demands. Packers 
pay more for Black steers because they dress out 

hter is more salable beef. 

re, = NATURALLY HORNLESS. Angus is the only breed 

rol the 100% polled. There’s no dehorning. Saves you 

. This | time, trouble and money. 

1e past 

en the American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Ass'n 

| King- Chicago 9, Illinois 
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COME 


and bring 


The Family 


because this is 
more than just a 


BULL 
SALE 


Sure ... We're going 
to sell a lot of 
GOOD BULLS— 
almost 200 of them 


Bue we will also have 
entertainment for everyone, 
with prizes for men, 
women and the kids. 


NOV. 30 


Judging — Entertainment — Contests 


DEC. 1 


Sale—Pike's Peak Cattle Growers’ 
Sale Pavilion 


Sale Sponsored Jointly by 


Colorado Cattlemen’s 
Association 


and 


Colorado Hereford 
Association 


Judges— 
Howard Linger 
Dick Klett 
Dick Jones 


Audience participation judging .. . 
Match your judgment with the of- 
ficials’. 


Colorado Springs is a delightful city 
for the entire family. Combine busi- 
ness and pleasure by having a good 
time while you are buying good bulls. 


For catalog and information, write Lars 
Prestrud, Rt. 1, Box 140, Littleton, Colo. 
or Colorado Cattlemen’s Assn., _ Live- 
stock Exchange Bldg., Denver, Colorado. 





in contact are traced. This last may be 
a big task, especially if an infected ani- 
mal has been in a market. But day and 
night it goes on. The veterinary field 
staff, the police, individual farmers, all 
have their part to play. But so effec- 
tively is the policy carried out that the 
proportion of primary infection giving 
rise to secondary ones is small. 

The slaughter policy is not, of course, 
peculiar to Britain. It is followed in the 
United States, Canada, South Africa, 
Norway, Sweden, Eire and so on. In 
countries where it has not been fol- 
lowed, the disease appears so frequently 
that slaughter cannot be enforced for 
economic reasons. 

Vaccination is the usual alternative 
to slaughter, the procedure commonly 
being the isolation of infested animals 
(and perhaps slaughtering them) and 
vaccination in a ring around the infected 
premises. It is not, of course, finan- 
cially feasible to keep all the stock of 
a country permanently immunized. 


Not Fully Effective 

The trouble with vaccination is that 
there are several types of foot-and- 
mouth disease, and no vaccine fully 
effective against all of them has yet 
been developed. The disease may well 
appear in a form against which vacci- 
nation already carried out is ineffective. 
Even when an outbreak has been “typed” 
there is the serious limitation that vac- 
cines so far discovered act too slowly 
to prevent the spread of the disease, for 





full immunity may not be developed fop 
a week. Then, again, vaccines confer 
immunity for only a relatively short 
time. And they are expensive. 

Vaccination has been extensively fol- 
lowed in Europe in the present epidemic 
and has failed to prevent dreadful 
losses. It was in use in Germany in the 
disastrous outbreak in 1937-8. It is true, 
of course, that vaccination will reduce 
losses in countries where the disease 
is endemic and which have land fron- 
tiers, but it is just as true that at pres- 
ent it is no substitute for eradication 
where that is possible. 

Britain has taken a lead in the cam- 
paign against this most contagious dis- 
ease, not only by preventing it from 
becoming established in her own terri- 
tory, but also by supporting strongly 
the team of scientists at the Foot-and- 
Mouth Research Station at Pirbright in 
southern England. This _ institution, 
which supplies serum all over the globe, 
is the only one in the world which, in 
addition to carrying out systematic re- 
search in its own laboratories and in 
various parts of the world, functions as 
a place of international reference to help 
other countries which are less favorably 
placed. 

The search for better methods goes on 
ceaselessly, and the discoveries of others 
are carefully investigated, for the fight 
against foot-and-mouth is an _ interna- 
tional one in which all nations are 
united. 





During an outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in Britain, stringent precau- 
tions to avoid the spread of infection are put into operation. Here farm workers 
are disinfecting their shoes before going on to the farm. 


LEATHER USE PROMOTED 

As a part of the “Leather Is Fashion” 
promotion being sponsored by the Up- 
holstery Leather Group to bring to pub- 
lic attention the style advantage which 
accompanies durability and beauty in 
the use of leather, the September issue 
of Harper’s Bazaar used the theme, 
“Leather Is Fashion.” In addition to 
the emphasis on leather recurring on 
the pages of the entire magazine, there 
was included a two-page ad of Leather 
Industries of America. 


DDT SAFE FOR CATTLE 

Apparently beef cattle do not suffer 
ill effects from continued spraying of 
DDT, according to the American Vet- 
erinary Medical Association, which 
stated that a study in Texas showed 
DDT did not cause “any evident toxic 
effects or interfere with weight gains.” 
Following the test, carcasses of the 
slaughtered cattle showed that less than 
90 parts per million of DDT had been 
absorbed, though 31 to 36 treatments 
had been given at two-week intervals. 
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60 to 100 pounds more weaning weight per calf? .. . less calving trouble 
and bigger calf crops? .. . more milk in your range cows? .. . better foraging 
traits? . . . sturdy robust calves that resist pinkeye and other diseases and 
stand up in all kinds of weather? . . . higher markets for your calves? Then 


you'll want Shorthorn or Polled Shorthorn Range Bulls at the 


NATIONAL RANGE BULL PROJECT 


SHOW AND SALE 









1s are 













Idaho Falls, Idaho Oct. 24 and 25 






SEVENTY-FIVE 





15 Performance-tested Shorthorn and Polled Shorthorn Range 15 
Bulls, developed for uniformity and all ready for range service 
... each with a gain performance record that will take the 
BULLS guess work out of your bull buying. Buy them in Idaho— BULLS 





individuals, pens or carloads. They come with royalty blood 
lines from the outstanding herds of Midwest and West. 








precau- 

workers Remember . . . you get more from Shorthorn Get on the bull bandwagon! All over the land 
bulls. Montana studies proved the greatest pre- Shorthorn bulls are putting spots in the white- 

hemes potency in bulls is in weight for age, feed effi- faces and roan in the blacks ... AND MORE 

E ciency, and rate of gain ... traits in which EFFICIENCY AND WEIGHT IN BOTH! The 

Shorthorn cattle are the unrivalled world’s leader. trend is to Shorthorn bulls. Join the march to 

, suffer A polled bull will naturally dehorn your calves, Idaho in October. 

ying of eliminate costly and troublesome dehorning. 

in Vet- 

beet 200 Feeder Calves Will also Sell on October 25 

sho 

it toxic . 

gains.” Write for Sale Catalog Today 

of the | 
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ad been AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
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WATCH for this consignment 
Cow Palace SHORTHORN Sale 


San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 5 
* * * 


Wheatridge Batsman 10th, a red calved Apr. 
10, 1951, a real herd bull prospect with 
plenty of size and quality. 


Wheatridge Batsman 13th, a red calved June 
10, 1951; a very deep thick bull with plenty 
of scale; will fill the bill for ‘most anyone. 


Wheatridge Elvira 12th, a rich, dark roan 
calved May 1, 1951. 


Wheatridge Augusta 9th, 


a red calved Apr. 
2, 1951. 


These are really tops. 
* * * 


Wheatland Batsman 2492892 by Killearn Mon- 
arch 10lst is the sire of four head of our 
consignment. Wheatland Batsman was first- 
ag Ege at Pacific International, Portland, 
n : 


Two of our consignment are heifers sired by 
we 4th, a former herd sire at Wheatland 
arms. 


The heifers will be bred before sale date to 
Lakeview War Bond 12th, the best son of 
Imp. Cruggleton War Bond, sired by Crug- 
gleton Perfect. 


-WHEATRIDGE FARMS 


Heinemann Bros., RITZVILLE, WASH. 





Are You Keeping Up with the latest 


developments in your field? Here’s a group of 
magazines that specialize in a particular subject: 


Livestock 
American Cattle Producer, $2; Arizona Stock- 
man, $1.50; Southern Livestock Journal, $2; 
The Sheepman, $2; Hog Breeder, $2; Sheep 
Breeder, $2: Gulf Coast Cattleman, $2; Mis- 
sissippi Stockman Farmer, M., $1 

Horses 
Rider & Driver (horses, sport, pleasure), $5; 
Eastern Breeder, $2; Ranchman (Quarter- 
Horse), $2. 

Pigeons 
American Pigeon Journal (Squab fancy), $2. 

Poultry 
Cackle & Crow, $1; Florida Poultry & Farm 
Journal, M., $1. 

Rabbits 
American Rabbit Journal, $1; California Rabbit 
News, m., $1; California Rabbit Magazine m., 
$1; Rabbit Raiser, m., $1; Angora Rabbit 
Magazine, m., 1. 


Rush your subscription today. Remit in any 


manner convenient to you. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. AC Plant City, Fla. 
Sample copies at single copy prices 


Send dime for list—hundreds more 


GROWTH OF A BUSINESS 

The now widely known custom boot 
business of C. H. Hyer & Sons in Olathe, 
Kan., had its start one spring day in 
1875 when a cowboy came into the shoe 
repair shop of C. H. Myer and asked if 
the owner could make him a pair of 
boots. From that beginning, the firm 
has grown until now it is estimated it 
has made boots for more than 330,000 
buyers. An early development came when 
Mr. Hyer worked out boot-sheets, a two- 
fold sheet of paper filled with wood cuts 
showing the various styles of boots that 
could be made to one’s measurements, 
with instructions for ordering. This was 
a forerunner of the present-day cata- 
log. Today you can just about write your 
own ticket in the way of designs to be 
put on the boots you want. 
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AFTOSA JOB FINISHED 


Here, in brief, is a thumbnail sum- 
mary of conditions under which the 
U. S.-Mexican Commission for Eradica- 
tion of Foot-and-Mouth Disease fought 
the outbreak of aftosa in Mexico in 1946 
and won the battle: 

Area—The original quarantine zone 
contained 219,925 square miles, 28.77 
per cent of the area of Mexico. 

Terrain—Operations ranged from sea 
level on the Gulf and Pacific to an alti- 
tude of 18,546 feet on Orizaba Peak, 
highest in Mexico. 


Language—The Commission has oper- 
ated in Spanish, English, and 52 Indian 
dialects. 


Personnel—At the peak, December, 
1949, the Commission employed 8,061 
people (238 Mexican, 1,165 U. S., 6,658 
Joint Commission). (At the end of 
August personnel numbered 424 and 
further reduction was scheduled.—Ed.) 

Transport—Motorized equipment at 
the peak of operations numbered 1,790. 
The Commission owned 3 DC-3 airplanes 
and rented about 50 other planes, owned 
48 boats and rented about 50 others, 
owned 3,800 horses and mules and rent- 
ed at least 2,000 others: 

Radio—The Commission, on 26 as- 
signed frequencies, operated 187 sta- 
tion in addition to 110 portable sets. 

Slaughter—The Commission eradicat- 
ed nearly 1 million cattle, sheep, goats 
and hogs. 

Vaccination — During the vaccination 
phase, from February 1948 to October 
1950, the Commission produced 52.5 mil- 
lion doses of vaccine and administered 
over 60 million doses, the difference in 
the two figures being in the use of half- 
size doses for sheep, goats, hogs and 
calves. 

Mules for Oxen—The Commission has 
exchanged 29,235 mules for oxen slaugh- 
ter during this campaign. The Commis- 
sion assisted in the distribution of 287 
tractors for slaughtered oxen. 

Inspection—From June 1947 through 
July 1952, the Commission made 482,- 
431,033 inspections of cloven-footed ani- 
mals. 

Vigilance Committees—The Commis- 
sion organized 10,005 vigilance commit- 
tees with a total of 195,120 members to 
report sick animals to Commission per- 
sonnel. 

Sick-animal Reports—During 1951 the 
Commission had nearly 110,000  sick- 
animals reported, of which 56 per cent 
were reported by the people. In the 
first seven months of 1952 the num- 
ber of such reports had exceeded 835,- 
000 with 68 per cent reported by the 
people and 32 per cent by routine in- 
spection. 

Veterinary Inspection—During 1951, 
veterinary inspection was made in 3,925 
herds having animals with abnormal 
conditions of feet, mouth or teats. Sam- 
ples were taken in 355 cases for labora- 
tory and biological analysis. In the 
first seven months of 1952, Commission 
veterinarians made 6,293 inspections, 
and took 178 samples for analysis. 


Analysis of Samples—Of the 1,029 
samples of tissue material taken from 
July 1949 through July 1952, 586 were 
vesicular stomatitis (355 New Jersey and 
183 Indiana), 31 were aftosa and 405 
were negative. 

Cost of Program—Actual expenditure 
in the quarantine one has amounted to 
about U. S. $85 million. (Overall-all cost 
to U. S. was about $125 million.—Ed.) 


LAB WORK TO CONTINUE 


With the abolishment on Aug. 31 of 
the Mexican-United States Commission 
for the Eradication of Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease, members of that body agreed 
upon the following subsequent steps in 
a meeting held recently at Washington, 
D.C.: 

Assets and liabilities of the commis- 
sion were turned over to _ liquidators, 
Simultaneously with abolition of the suc- 
cessful joint commission, announcement 
was made of the establishment of the 
Mexican-United States Commission for 
the Prevention of Foot-and-Mouth Dis- 
ease, having the same membership struc- 
ture as the former group. 

It was agreed that the new commis- 
sion would continue to be furnished fa- 
cilities at the Palo Alto laboratory for 
diagnosis of animal diseases resembling 
foot-and-mouth disease. Equipment pres- 
ently installed will remain, and the com- 
mission will provide adequate staff for 
the diagnostic work of the laboratory. 

Cost of the joint prevention commis- 
sion (exclusive of direct expenses of the 
respective governments) is to be met 
through equal contributions by each of 
the governments. 


The proceeds of liquidation of the as- 
sets of the joint eradication commission 
will be distributed 15 per cent to Mexico 
and 85 per cent to the United States. Ex- 
penses determined by the liquidators to 
be necessary and essential in the orderly 
disposition of the assets and liquidation 
of liabilities shall be shared by the re- 
spective governments on the basis of 15 
per cent to Mexico and 85 per cent to 
this country. Property of the old com- 
mission deemed useful for the new com- 
mission’s activities was transferred. 


SWINE DISEASE ERADICATION 
COMPLETED IN TEN STATES 


The Department of Agriculture has 
announced that in 10 of the 23 states 
where vesicular exanthema has appeared, 
the disease has now been eradicated 
through cooperative state -federal in- 
demnity programs established to destroy 
infected hogs with the least possible 
loss to producers. The cleared states 
are Alabama, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, 
Maryland, North Carolina, South Da- 
kota, Utah, Virginia and Washington. 
In 10 other states the cooperative pro- 
grams are in operation and officials ex- 
pect to finish eradication measures 4S 
rapidly as possible. These states are 
Arizona, Georgia, Kansas, Missouri, New 
York, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Oregal, 
Pennsylvania and Wyoming. 
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IT'S PREPARATIONS FOR THE GREATEST SHOW OF SHORTHORN AND POLLED SHORTHORN 
CATTLE ever seen in the West! 


NATIONAL SHORTHORN AND 
POLLED sons SOS SHOW AND SALE 


GRAND NATIONAL LIVESTOCK SHOW SAN FRANCISCO COW PALACE 


NOVEMBER 2 THRU 5 


400 Exhibit Cattle from the Best of Middlewestern 
and Western Herds 


105 Auction purebreds that are the Cream of the 
Country's Top Herds 


Pens of bulls . . . Pens of Heifers... Pens and carloads of Feeder Cattle 
Fat Carloads and Individual Steers 


Yes, the West is going to get an eye-opener that will show why the 
World's oldest beef breed is America’s most promising breed today. 


The trend is to Shorthorn. For FASTER gains, MORE weight, GREATER 
profit, the Cattleman will want to buy Shorthorns and Polled Shorthorns at 
our big NATIONAL SHOW. 





















SHORTHORNS POLLED SHORTHORNS 
50 Bulls TMT 20 Balls 


PROGRAM 


Sunday, Nov. 2—Judging steers, pens of bulls and heifers, sale cattle. 


Monday, Nov. 3—Judging steers, carloads of fat cattle, breeding cattle 
(bulls); Banquet, Palace Hotel. 


Tuesday, Nov. 4—Judging breeding cattle (females), pens and carloads of 
feeder cattle. 


Wednesday, Nov. 5—Auction Sale, 9:00 A.M. 


SHOW HEADQUARTERS: Palace Hotel Write for Catalog Today 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS' ASSOCIATION = **"“°” 
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STOCK 


For dehorning, hoof trimming, horn 
branding, tatooing, and all other work 
on stock where complete access to all 
parts of the body, feet and head is 
necessary, you can’t beat a Teco Cattle 
Stock. 


Patented triple-action dehorning gate 
holds the animal’s head securely and 
safely . . . opens to allow the animal 
to leave through the front of the stock. 


May be moved from place to place in 
a pickup truck or dismantled. They’re 
ruggedly built to high Teco standards 
to give years of service. 





Distributed by 
STONEY, INC. 
Denver — Fort Worth 
HALL & HARMAN EQUIP. CO. 


Toppenish, Wash. 





Flite FOR DETAILS & nome 
‘fm THOMPSON «2 GILL, Inc. BF} 
t Madera, California f 
: Please send full information on TECO: : 
é 0 Cattle Squeezes 0) Calf Chutes : 
Pilers & Stackers O) Cattle Stocks 
f Fertilizer Loaders [] FeedWagonBeds } 
i Grain Elevators 0 Stock Racks j 
& RNIN Sosa chsh cate easbsncnnnxacosccosnauneoonstn woe, § 
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MANAGING RANGE & CATTLE 


By DAVE SAVAGE (Concluded) 


Self-Feeding of Salt-Meal Mixtures 
Self-feeding of 41 per cent protein 
cottonseed meal, mixed with salt to con- 
trol daily consumption of meal, has been 
used successfully for both winter and 
summer feeding of steers on native 
range during the past four years. 

Steers were usually placed on the 
self-feeding system after a preliminary 
period of daily hand feeding for a week 
or more. During this time, the quan- 
tity of No. 4 crushed rock salt was in- 
creased from a light sprinkling to the 
proportion scheduled for self-feeding. 
This was intended to eliminate the pos- 
sibility of ill effects from sudden heavy 
use of salt. 

The salt-meal was kept constantly be- 
fore the steers after the preliminary 
feeding period. A week’s supply was 
usually put out at one time. Loss of 
feed by wind, snow or rain was elimi- 
nated in these studies by placing the 
salt-meal in roofed bunks equipped with 
solid sides and backs. However, many 
stockmen in the region are successfully 
feeding the mixture in deep, open bunks 
set at right angles with the prevailing 
wind direction but not otherwise pro- 
tected from the weather. Preliminary re- 
sults indicate that the length of feed 
bunks required for self-feeding is about 
50 per cent of that required to hand- 
feed the entire herd. 

One-half pound of salt, mixed with 
every 2 pounds of meal, a ration of one 
to four, maintained daily meal consump- 
tion at 2 pounds for a weaner calf during 
early winter. This quantity of salt had 
to be increased to 9/16 or 5/8 pound for 
every 2 pounds of meal as the feeding 
period progressed. A higher proportion 
of salt was required to regulate daily 
consumption by yearling steers. About 
5/8 pound at the outset to 13/16 pound 
at the end of winter controlled meal con- 
sumption to the desired 2 pounds daily. 

The mixture needed in late summer 
to maintain the daily consumption of 
yearling steers at 1 pound was 1% pound 
of salt to every pound of meal, a ratio of 
one to two. As the season progressed, 
salt had to be increased to 9/16 pound. 

The average winter gain of steers self- 
fed the salt-meal mixtures during three 
winter feeding periods was 13 pounds 
per head less than comparable steers 
hand-fed. This difference, however, was 
not statistically significant. When 
grazed together on grass alone the fol. 
lowing summer, these winter fed steers 
ended the grazing year showing an av- 
erage advantage of 16 pounds per head 
for hand caking the previous winter. 

The three-year average summer gain 
of yearling steers self-fed salt-meal from 
July 1 to early October was only 3 
pounds per head less than the gain of 
similar steers hand-caked every day. 
This minor difference was also statisti- 
cally insignificant. 

Feeding of salt-meal mixtures had no 
detectable ill effect on the grade, condi- 
dition or “bloom” of the cattle. It did 


not alter the calcium, phosphorus, chlo. 
rides or hemoglobin content of the ani. 
mal blood, when compared with com. 
parable cattle hand-fed cake alone, 
These and other results indicate that 
salt consumed in excess of cattle re. 
quirements is voided in the urine. 

Self-fed steers have consumed over 
twice as much water as hand-fed steers, 
Observations of eating and drinking 
habits revealed that the animals alter. 
nately ate salt-meal and drank water 
several times each feeding period. These 
results indicate the importance of pro- 
viding adequate supplies of water to 
cattle being fed salt-meal. Advantages 
of self-feeding include little or no loss 
in weight gain, a sizeable reduction of 
labor costs of feeding, less disturbance 
of the animals since feed is always avail- 
able and more uniform consumption by 
each animal. 

Yearling steers self-fed salt-meal mix- 
ture on grass in summer and fall of 
1950 gained about the same as those 
hand-fed the same amount of protein 
every day. Subsequent feedlot gains of 
the two groups showed no ill effect from 
previous use of the salt-meal feeding 
method. In fact, the feedlot gains were 
slightly in favor of the lot that had 
been previously self-fed salt and meal 
on grass. 

Preliminary results recorded during 
late summer of 1951 indicate that the 
salt-meal feeding method may be used 
to distribute cattle over the range. 
Further studies are necessary, however, 
to determine if salt-meal feeding away 
from water will result in harmful effect 
on the animals. 


Cattle Parasite Control 


Investigations for controlling external 
parasites of beef cattle have been con- 
ducted at Woodward since 1946 in co- 
operation with Dr. D. E. Howell of the 
Oklahoma A. & M. College. These in- 
cluded studies for the control of horn 
flies, grubs, ticks and lice. DDT and 
Toxaphene gave excellent results in con- 
trol of horn flies and were more effective 
than methoxychlor. Steers sprayed four 
times at monthly intervals during the 
summer, using a 0.5 per cent solution of 
DDT (8 pounds of 50 per cent wettable 
powder in 100 gallons of water), made 
18 pounds more gain per head than un- 
treated animals, as an average for the 
last four years. The annual average ad- 
vantage of the treatment amounted to 
$3.88 in net returns per steer. 

Grubs or warbles were effectively con- 
trolled by pressure-spraying each animal 
with 1 gallon of a solution containing 
7% pounds of 5 per cent rotenone per 
100 gallons of water. The animals were 
sprayed three times each year at month- 
ly intervals, starting Nov. 30. The four- 
year average advantage of the treatment 
was 5 pounds in gain and 80 cents in 
net returns per head. 

The real advantage from grub con- 
trol results from killing the larvae 48 
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they emerge so they will not mature into 
heel flics and start the grub process over 
again. An effective control program 
cannot be conducted on a single ranch 
since heel flies can travel several miles. 
It must be carried on diligently and si- 
multaneously over a wide area by a large 
number of stockmen working together. 
Only then will the full benefits of grub 
contro! be realized. 


Ear ticks were effectively controlled 
by a single fall treatment with a one 
per cent solution of BHC prepared by 
adding one part of 20 percent Lindane 
to 19 parts of oil. 


Lice were controlled to best advan- 
tage by a single fall dipping in a con- 
centration of 8 pounds of 50 per cent 
wettable DDT per 100 gallons of water. 
Two applications of rotenone (10 pounds 
of 5 per cent rotenone per 100 gallons of 
water) three weeks apart in early win- 
ter gave results comparable with those 
obtained from one thorough treatment 
with DDT. BHC may also be used to 
control lice by making one application 
of a mixture consisting of six pounds of 
50 per cent wettable powder, containing 
10 per cent gama isomer, per 100 gallons 
of water. BHC is cheaper than DDT but 
has less residual benefits. 


Feeder Grade and Gains 


Since all cattle used in these studies 
are numbered and weighed individually 
at monthly intervals throughout the 
year, it has been possible to obtain ad- 
ditional information on many phases 
of cattle production. For example, steers 
scoring low as to feeder grade in the 
fall made winter gains comparable with 
higher grade steers, and produced higher 
summer and yearlong gains. However, 
the difference was usually too small to 
offset the superior quality of meat and 
higher appraisal price of the better 
grade of cattle. 


Initial Weight and Gains 


In a five-year comparison of the ef- 
fect of initial fall weight of steer calves 
on subsequent gains, it was determined 
that light-weight calves made essentially 
the same yearlong gains as cattle that 
weighed 150 pounds more at the outset. 
Since the lighter calves represented a 
smaller initial investment, it may be 
concluded that purchasing lighter calves 
in the fall would be more profitable. 


Winter Gain in Relation to 
Subsequent Gains 


Feeding and grazing tests showed that 
steers making low winter gain as a re- 
sult of a shortage in quantity or qual- 
ity of feed usually make higher summer 
gains but slightly less yearlong gains 
than comparable lots carried on higher 
planes of winter nutrition. This rather 
well-known fact indicates the desirability 
of grazing or feeding for high winter 
gains if costs are not prohibitive. 

Less known, however, is the principle 
developed from the Woodward studies 
that winter, summer, and yearlong gains 
of steers are governed largely by hered- 
ity when the animals are grazed uni- 
formly as one herd under similar condi- 
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Your Santa Fe freight man knows how to make 
your hard shipping jobs look easy—and how to 
handle your common jobs uncommonly well. 
Call him today—find out how easy it is to ship 
via Santa Fe all the way! 


F. H. Rockwell, Gen. Freight Traffic Manager 
Santa Fe System Lines 
Chicago, Illinois 
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SURE way to SAVE 
your CALVES and cows 


CALF PULLER 


Invented by Dr. B. N. Frank, veterinar- 
ian; acclaimed by other veterinarians, 
leading cattlemen everywhere. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money back. Use 
coupon below to order Calf Puller di- 
rect or to send for latest catalogs 


san eeeee 
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describing complete VISALIA quality line 
Western 


of Stockmen’s and_ general 
supplies and equipment. 





Light alum.-alloy spanner, durable web- 
bing rump strap, chrome-plated shaft, 
obstetrical chains, plus water-proof bag 
‘complete ready to use $49.50, postpaid 
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Please send me Calf Puller as described 
above. Enclosed find my check or mon- 
ey order in amt. of $49.50 (plus 3% 
sales tax in Calif.). 
Please send me your: 


CICATALOG NO. S-52, “SUPPLIES FOR 
STOCKMEN.” FREE. 


_] CATALOG NO. 35, “HORSEMEN’S SUP- 
PLIES, EQUIPMENT, SILVER ACCES- 
SORIES AND WESTERN WEAR.” 50c*. 
*Refunded with first order, or free if 
you order above merchandise. 






VISALIA 


STOCK SADDLE CO. 


OTT S Since 1870 
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2123 MARKET ST., DEPT. A 
SAN FRANCISCO 14, CALIFORNIA 
Visit Our New Store In Sacramento 
4643 Freeport Blvd. 
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EXTRA LETTERS OR 
FIGURES ~ 25¢ EA. 


Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of 
ink and full instructions, postpaid. 


CATTLE 
BLANKETS 


Made from quality ma- 
terials. expertly tailored, 
all sizes. Prompt service- 
Write for circular and 
prices. 


_FS> NECK CHAINS “=a 
f ' 
1. Case hardened ff 





chain. i 
EAR TAGS 2. Solid bronze num- 
Several kinds to __ ber plates. 


select from. Write 


for prices. 3. Key ring fasteners 


4. Priced reasonable. 





Illustrating neck chains, ear tags, 
marking devices, syringes, veterinary 
instruments, brushes, combs, clippers, 
horn and hoef tools, remedies and hun- 
dreds of items for the stock raiser. 


—Write for it. 
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| tions of feed and management. 


A total of 349 uniform steers were 


| grazed in six yearlong pastures under 
| comparable conditions during the past 


six years. They were classified into 
four 25-pound gain classes on basis of 
their winter performance. The initial 
fall weight of the four classes were 
similar, varying only from 405 to 415 
pounds. Average winter gain of the 
highest class was 109 pounds, whereas, 
the lowest class gained only 37 pounds. 
The high winter gaining steers gained 
28 pounds more per head during summer 
and 100 pounds more during the year 
than the lowest class. Average gain dif- 
ference between the four 25-pound gain 
classes was nine pounds in summer and 
33 pounds yearlong. 


Color Shades of Hereford Cattle 


Stockmen differ widely in their pre- 
ference for different color shades of 
Hereford cattle, some claiming that the 
light-red shade of cattle are the better 
“doers” while others prefer the cherry- 
reds. Comparisons of the gain perform- 
ance of light-red, dark-red, and inter- 
mediate-red steers was made under com- 
parable grazing conditions at Woodward 
for four years. A total of 2,000 cattle 
was included in the comparisons. The 
average gain produced by the different 
color shades of steers was the same. 
Therefore, stockmen may safely select 
their preference as to color without los- 
ing or obtaining any advantage in gains. 


2,.4,5-T FOR SAGEBRUSH 


Valuable forage plants on many Wyo- 
ming ranges are being suppressed and 
held in low productivity by dominant 
stands of big sagebrush. Under these 
conditions range improvement often can 
be accomplished merely by controlling 
the brush. Organic herbicides show 
promise as an improved tool for reduc- 
ing sagebrush competition. 

Studies in the Beaver Rim area near 
Lander, Wyo., reveal that 75 per cent 
and higher kills of big sagebrush can 
be obtained with as little as 1 pound of 
2,4,5-T ester per acre, or 2 pounds of 
2,4,-D ester per acre. These herbicides 
were most effective in this area when 
applied in 4 to 5 gallons of diesel oil 
carrier about the time the native blue- 
grasses started blooming. Herbicide 
treatments which gave best control of 
big sagebrush did not result in severe 
damage to other shrubby species or to 
perennial grasses. 

So far, airplane—and ground-spray- 
ing equipment has given similar results. 
The airplane equipment is cheaper and 
more may be accomplished when spray- 
ing large areas. 

Native grass production was increased 
from two to three times by killing from 
60 to 97 per cent of the sagebrush. The 
increased forage supply apparently 
attracted concentrations of cattle and 
the forage species on sprayed areas 
were untilized almost double the amount 
that they were on unsprayed areas. 
This suggests that grazing should be 
controlled following sagebrush spraying 
to avoid damage to the desirable plants. 








NEW LIFE FOR CORNCOBS 


Corncobs, until recently a drug on the 
agricultural market, are today reported 
to be increasing in commercial demand 
and value as a result of successful re. 
search by the USDA. Research has re. 
sulted in expansion of the industry from 
one plant in 1939 to more than two 
dozen scattered over the north central 
states today, with a proportionate ip. 
crease in tonnage of cobs processed 
from 5,000 tons in 1939 to an expected 
600,000 tons this year. The experiments 
are summarized in a comprehensive 
bulletin, “Dry Grinding of Agricultura] 
Residues, A New Industrial Enterprise,” 
by the Northern Regional Research 
Laboratory, Peoria, Ill. Copies of the 
bulletin (AIC 336) are there obtainable, 

Largest industrial use for corncobs js 
in making furfural. The oily, straw- 
colored liquid is valuable in defense and 
other industries for the refining of vege- 
table and petroleum oils, and the produe- 
tion of synthetic rubber, nylon, synthetic 
resins and medicinals. The soft grits 
are being used as polishing agents for 
metal parts and molded plastics. Other 
corncob uses are as livestock bedding 
and poultry litter; ground, as a mulch 
for various plants and shrubs. Combined 
with blackstrap molasses and _ other 
nutrients, they are being used as an 
economical feed for beef cattle. 


BANG’S, TB DECLINE CONTINUES 


New figures released by the BAI 
show that brucellosis (Bang’s disease) 
and tuberculosis in cattle continued to 
decline in the United States in 1952, on 
the basis of cattle tested. Tuberculosis 
declined from 0.14 per cent in 1951 to 
0.11 per cent in 1952. Brucellosis de- 
clined from 3.1 per cent in 1951 to 2.7 
per cent in 1952. 





Consigning 
to the 


COW PALACE 
SALE 


San Francisco 


Nov. 5 


RIVERSIDE ROAN MASTER 


X2687146, a son of Victor Compact 
X2525387, he by Victor Monarch 
X2313086. Bred by A. Lopan & Sons, 
Pipestone, Minn., and from one of 
our top cows. 

He is an outstanding bull in his own 
right and will measure up anytime or 
anywhere. 

This bull will have to be seen to be 
appreciated. 

He is a true sample of our production. 
Our cattle are produced in the great 
outdoors and are ready to work. 


Riverside Ranch 


John Mohr, Jr. & Sons, 
Park City, Mont. 
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TARIFF FACTS 


(Continued from Page 8) 
escape clause of the Reciprocal Trade 
Act. The Tariff Commission after inves- 
tigation granted the prayer for relief 
but President Truman vetoed it be- 
cause, ne said, he could not find that 
the watch industry had been injured. 

“Under your proposal, any foreign 
country could make up its mind deliber- 
ately to take over some particular in- 
dustry in this country no matter how 
well established. With cheap labor, with 
plants and equipment furnished by 
Uncle Sam, it could manufacture prod- 
ucts in huge quantities and undersell the 
American manufacturer. 

“How far afield can our free-traders 
go in suggesting selling out American 
industries in order to promote foreign 
trade beyond the basis which existed 
prior to World War II in the vain hope 
that we will build up friendship through- 
out the world thereby? The record shows 
that those countries are willing to take 
all the money we are foolish enough to 
give them—-but friendship is not bought 
with money.” 


NEW MEAT BOARD PROGRAM ON 

September 7 marked the opening of a 
cooking school program which within 
the next nine months will extend into 
some 45 cities across the country and 
reach hundreds of thousands of home- 
makers with down-to-earth facts about 
meat, according to the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board. Conducted by 
the board’s field home economists and 
sponsored by daily newspapers, each 
school offers four days of intensive in- 
struction on meat—including modern 
cookery methods, care and storage of 
meat in the home, identification of meat 
cuts, ways of using lard, new meat 
recipes, new ideas on variety meats and 
canned meats, the food value of meat 
and other subjects. 

Another prominent meat board project 
is the coast-to-coast traveling group of 
educational meat exhibits. These are 
being featured at state fairs, livestock 
expositions, food shows and other events, 
with the 1952 schedule planned to in- 
clude cities in 17 states. The variety of 
subjects includes storage of meat in 
freezer units, economy ways with meat, 
types of hog carcasses, beef and lamb 
grades, the importance and utilization 
of lard, ete. 


CATTLE CYCLE TREND 
FOLLOWS PAST COURSE 
The 1952 cattle cycle, it is being 
pointed out, is very similar in pattern to 
number buildups of the past. The rate 
of increase among beef cattle herds on 
farms and ranches during 1951, says 
the National Livestock Exchange Re- 
porter, was the highest in our history, 
and apparently it continued during the 
first half of 1952. It is noted that in 
no previous cycle has the buildup phase 
lasted less than six years, though the 
seventh year showed slight increase. 
From the low point to the peak, previous 
cycles have climbed about 30 per cent. 
A full 30 per cent rise would bring 
numbers close to 100,000,000 by 1955. 
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Nebraska and Iowa 
Polled Shorthorn 


State Fair Champion 
1951 and 1952 


Other Nebraska State Fair champions used in 
Roe . Be a the herd are Collynie Fortress 1950—Riverside 


COLLYNIE DE LUX 


Control 1949—Collynie Nobleman 1947 and 
1948—Riverside 1946. 


Other sires in use now, and that have been used, are Hilldale Collynie 7th, highest 
selling bull at any of the 11 Congress sales held in different parts of the United 


States—Collynie Compact, sire of 3 International Champions. 7 of his daughters are 
in the herd. 


15 young bulls offered now mostly of serviceable ages. Also a few females. 


Polled Shorthorns are popular. By percentage they have gained 8 percent faster in 
the past year than any other beef breed. 


ALBERT HULTINE & SONS 


SARONVILLE, NEBRASKA 


MONEY-MAKING BEAR CLAWS — MAKE 'EM YOUR 
FIRST CHOICE AND YOU'LL COME BACK FOR MORE 


ESRC ip roe 


MRS. J. C. MORRILL, Owner 
R. E. LEONE, Manager 
DAYTON, WYOMING 











UP-TO-DATE INFORMATION ON LONG-TERM, 
LOW-COST RANCH FINANCING 


“What «.: i: Ranch Loan” 


Write today for this new booklet prepared by the leader in the field. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
393 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
REGIONAL RANCH LOAN SUPERVISORS 
O. E. Aday 


1501 Tower Bldg. 
Dallas 1, Texas 


Harold B. Hatfield 
410 Patterson Bldg. 
Denver 2, Colo. 


Roy W. Hendrix 
1231 Sterick Bldg. 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 


Leo K. Mossing 
332 Paulton Bldg. 
Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 


Paul C. ae 
1812 Fed. Res. B Bldg. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Glenn A. Hunt 
Sherwood Bldg. 
Spokane 8, Wash. 


Cc. W. Wright 
315 Montgomery St. 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Help Yourself! 


Sounds like something free, doesn’t it? 
Funny thing, it really is! 
It’s what you get extra when you 


use WHR blood. 


It helps you produce better cattle. 


Wyoming Hereford Ranch Cheyenne 











The Whirlwind... 
MINERAL & SALT 
FEEDER 


FOR 
CATTLE 
AND 
SHEEP 


Completely 
Portable 
Heavy 
All-Steel 
Construction 
Patent Pending 


@ MINERALS PROTECTED at all times from 
wind and rain. Bonnet rotates over pan 
on ball bearings. Slight breeze turns. 

@ EASILY MOVED with your herd. 

@ BUILT TO LAST a lifetime. Won’t Rust— 
it’s galvanized. Pan is rubberized with 
auto undercoating—can’t corrode. 


For Descriptive Literature Write 


Collier Livestock 
Feeder Co. 


P. O. Box 61 
RALLS, TEXAS 
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Designed by a practical stock- 

man, proved over ten years in 

use, the FENCE LINE GATE 

LATCH is factory-produced of 

sturdy 34” steel rod and heavy 

duty strap hooks. Practical on all wire fence 


= Safe, secure, easy to operate from either 
Seo. your dealer or clip this a and mail with 
$2 cash or M. to 


Dept. CP Hyannis, Nebraska 
F.O.B. Hyannis, Nebr. 
Shipping Weight—4 Ibs. 8 oz. 


Please include postage charges. 


MADE IN GERMANY frre sone 
THE PREMIUM 
STOCKMAN’S KNIFE 


4 Sizes—3-tach oF @-sncr 
KNICS IMPORTERS 


P.O. Bex 364 « Austin, Texas 











Part of the thousand fine quality Herefords on Russel Weeks place near 


Wells, Nev. 





SEEDING SUCCESS 


NE OF THE PLACES visited on the 

Idaho Cattlemen’s Association tour 
of southern Idaho and northern Nevada 
in mid-September was the Russel Weeks 
ranch south of Wells, Nev. The ranch 
lies nicely in Clover Valley, a country 
subject to pretty severe snows. Hun- 
dreds of hay stacks dot the valley. 

Purpose of the stop was to see two 
sections that Mr. Weeks had reseeded 
to wheatgrass, a little at a time the 
past 10 years. We didn’t see the seeded 
plots themselves (because of rough and 
dutsy roads to the area) but Mr. Weeks 
and others who have been over the sec- 
tions explained the reseeding is entirely 
successful. 

A Wheatland plow is used on the 
sagebrush. In drilling, Mr. Weeks takes 
out every other disc and then lets the 
tractor-pulled seeder go down as deep as 
possible, maybe 3 to 4 inches in the 
softer ground. The seeder is set to drop 
4 to 5 pounds of crested wheatgrass seed 
per acre into these furrows. The area 
gets 10 or 11 inches of moisture an- 
nually. 

Most of the experts, Mr. Weeks said, 
say to drill just slightly. But when you 
do this you don’t get enough moisture. 
A nearby government seeded tract, evi- 
dently handled in this manner, shows a 
very poor stand of grass even where it 
had been seeded twice. 

Mr. Weeks likes to keep his animals 
off the reseeded areas two seasons if 
he can. The next time he runs his seed- 
er over the range land he is going to 
try a little fertilizer with the seed. 





The fourth edition of “Beef Cattle,” 
by Roscoe R. Snapp, covers every phase 
of feeding and management of beef cat- 
tle, including new methods of calculat- 
ing rations and estimating feed re- 


quired to winter or fatten cattle of dif. 
ferent ages and weights, and new data 
on grass silage, artificial insemination, 
vitamins, antibiotics and hormones. The 
author is now professor of animal science 
at the University of Illinois and chief 
of the beef cattle division of the Illi- 
nois Agricultural Experimental Station. 
There is new material in the chapters 
on fitting cattle for show and sale, on 
buildings and equipment, on diseases, 
parasites and poisonous plants. Contains 
many illustrations and helpful statisti- 
cal tables. John Wiley & Sons, New 
York, published the book, at $6.50. 
* oe * 

“North from -:Texas,” just out, is sub- 
titled “Incidents in the Early Life of a 
Range Cowman in Texas, Dakota and 
Wyoming, 1852-83,” by James C. Shaw. 
Ti’s the colorful story of Jim Shaw's 
early life in Texas and the long drive 
in 1879 with longhorn cattle, in a first- 
person account by a onetime president 
of the Wyoming Stock Growers Asso- 
ciation. ($7.50; Branding Iron Press, 
Box 244, Evanston, III.) 


TOUGH GOING 
Experience is what you go through 

when you cannot go around it. 
—Howarp HAYNES 





for ALL Red Feather Services 
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ODUCER 


STOCKMAN’S SOLUTION 
TO FEDERAL GRAZING 


(Continued from Page 10) 


as compared to the above basic require- 
ments and all of them have been in suc- 
cessful use on some federal lands for 
many years. 

It would seem unnecessary to have to 
explain to the American public why 
range livestockmen, 95 per cent of whom 
have one family units, wish to be gov- 
erned “by law and not by men.” The 
federal agencies now engaged in admin- 
istering grazing are, like all govern- 
ment bureaus, composed in the main of 
reasonable and considerate persons, but 
history has taught no truer lesson than 
that the governed should not have to 
rely entirely upon the good graces of 
governmental officials in matters which 
affect their livelihood but should have 
a written law to guide and limit both 
the governors and governed. 


The Proposed Act 


To provide for the orderly use, improve- 
ment and development of the Federal 
lands and to stabilize the livestock in- 
dustry dependent upon the Federal 
range, and for other purposes. 

That this Act may be cited as the 
“Uniform Federal Grazing Land Ten- 
ancy Act.” 

Sec. 2 (a) The Congress hereby finds 
(1) that approximately 50 per centum 
of the total land area of the States list- 
ed in this Act is Federally owned and 
is divided among National Forests, Graz- 
ing Districts, Public Domain, and other 
withdrawals or reservations; (2) that 
precipitation in that area averages less 
than one-third of that in the Middle 
West or East; (8) that one to four 
drought years out of ten characterize 
the region; (4) that nearly all of the 
Federal range and a considerable amount 
of intermingled privately owned lands 
and waters are unable by themselves 
to provide for a year-round livestock 
operation; (5) that close co-ordination 
between seasonal ranges and stock wa- 
tering facilities are essential to the 
proper utilization of both Federal and 
private lands and water in this area; 
(6) that no uniform standard exists 
among the various Federal agencies ad- 
ministering grazing on Federal lands in 
this area, and that the resulting lack of 
co-ordination has adversely affected the 
proper protection of the Federal graz- 
ing lands and the privately owned lands 
and water dependent upon such Federal 
grazing lands for their proper use, and 
the stability of the livestock industry 
In that area, and in that and other 
Ways has deteriorated the economic well- 
being of that area. 

(b) It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the Congress, through the ex- 
ercise by the Secretary of / vriculture 
and the Secretary of the Interior of the 
Powers heretofore and hereby conferred 
upon them, to establish such grazing 
practices and procedures on the lands 
to which this Act applies, as will tend 
(1) to protect and improve the Federal 
grazing lands and to increase their car- 
tying capacity; (2) to assure an ade- 
quate and sustained yield of grass and 
other edible forage crops; (3) to estab- 
lish sound principles of agricultural ten- 
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ancy in the administration of such Fed- 
eral grazing lands; (4) to stabilize the 
livestock industry dependent upon the 
Federal range; (5) to give full consid- 


eration to the safeguarding of all other | 


resources and multiple uses made of 
these lands, including watershed con- 
servation, timber production, mining, 
recreation and wildlife and thereby to 
promote the general welfare, and inso- 
far as practical to attain these purposes 
through cooperation with the individual 
permittees as well as with the organ- 
izations of local inhabitants and stock- 
men. 


Sec. 3. This Act shall apply to lands 
within National Forests and Federal 


Grazing District and lands administered | 


under Title of the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act, in the states of Ari- 
zona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nebrasaka, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. 

Sec. 4. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “Secretary” means the 
Secretary of any department having jur- 
isdiction over any of the lands to which 
this Act applies. 


(b) The term “base property” means 
lands, water or range improvements, or 
any combination thereof, owned, leased 
or occupied, and used for the support of 
the livestock for which a grazing privi- 
lege is sought and on the basis of which 
the extent of a permit is completed. 

(c) The term “grazing privilege hold- 
er” means one who has a right from an 
authorized source to graze livestock on 
lands to which this Act anolies. 


See. 5. In order to assure the proper 
use of the lands involved, existing stand- 


ards of base properties shall be main- | 


tained unless shown to be impractical. 


Sec. 6. The Secretary shall issue or 
cause to be issued permits for periods 
not exceeding ten years and renewals 
thereof to graze livestock on lands to 
which this Act applies. Paid grazing per- 
mits and renewals thereof shall be is- 
sued in the following order of prefer- 
ence: 


First, to grazing privilege holders on 
lands to which this Act applies who put 
such lands to beneficial use and who 
own, occupy, or lease base properties 
(or, in the case of an association, whose 
members own, occupy, or lease base 
properties) complying with the stand- 
ards established as provided in Section 
5 or such other base properties in lieu 
thereof as may be approved by the Sec- 
retary. 

Second, to owners of livestock who 
own, occupy or lease base properties 
complying with the standards estab- 
lished as provided in Section 5 who are 
not grazing privilege holders on lands to 
which this Act applies. 

All grazing preferences and privileges 
as established shall continue as long as, 
and to the extent that, the grazing priv- 
ilege holder owning livestock maintains 
the base property qualifications above 
provided and beneficially uses the graz- 
ing permit privileges, subject to Section 
11 below. 

Third, to such others as temporarily 
may be provided for by such rules and 
regulations as the Secretary may pre- 
scribe from time to time. 

The Secretary shall provide by rules 
and regulations for free-use, non-use, 
special-use and community pasture-use 
permits for reasonable periods of time. 
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After boots are WORN several months 
it’s easy to tell the difference in quality 
and workmanship. The superior quality of 
leather, thread, other materials, and manu- 
facturing methods used in NOCONA 
BOOTS make them stand up and continue 
to give you longer and more economical 
foot comfort. Try on a pair today. 


Soro D000 


SOLD IN 48 STATES AND 
MANY FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
Made by NOCONA BOOT COMPANY, Inc. 
ENID JUSTIN, President 
NOCONA, TEXAS 


PAINT JOB 
Some people are born with a green 
thumb, others take up painting. 
—Howarp HAYNES 





Morethan , 
90% of the Poa § 
cattle in one QU 
of the nation’s larg- 
est feed lots have 
Brahman blood. 


Feeders find Brah- 
man crossbreds 
gain weight faster! 
Make more money! 
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Un 


BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


1208 LOUISIANA *® HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 








“NN BEEF-TYPE 


INCREASINGLY 
POPULAR 


. .. Brahmans and their crosses 
A choice selection of yearling 
bulls available NOW 


ait 
udgins 
COT Muon 


HUNGERFORD, TEXAS + WELCH, OKLAHOMA 
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Make Better Feed at 
Lower Costs with a 
Johnson MIXALL 
Mixes Dry Feeds, Blends Liquids 
and Soaked Feeds with Dry Feeds. 
A perfect mix in 2 to 5 minutes of 
; all ingredients, dry or moist. Tilt 
Write today for to dump the load. Mixes up to 
free folder and 300 Ibs. per batch. Operates with 
price list. electric motor. 


GORDON JOHNSON EQUIP. CO. 


Dept. 102, 2519 MADISON ST. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 










WESTERN 
COWBOY BOOTS 


High Grade, Fancy, 
Handmade 


Made Like You Like ’Em 


oa For Men, Women and Children 
Write for new catalogue 


CRICHET BOOT CO. 


El Paso 39, Texas 










(This section recognizes that the de- 
mand for grazing privileges is in 
excess of the available supply and 
that all federal agencies charged 
with administering such lands have 
already established standards to de- 
termine which applicants are the best 
qualified and equipped to make proper 
use of grazing privileges. Such stand- 
ards have been in effect for many 
years and are calculated to insure a 
fair distribution of the grazing privi- 
leges as well as the maximum proper 
use of the grazing lands. To redis- 
tribute them without regard for the 
present established users who have 
for years met the government’s re- 
quirements, would be a needless in- 
justice, and, for that reason a classi- 
fication is prescribed which recog- 
nizes their preference, but also pro- 
vides for the distribution of any ad- 
ditional supply of grazing which may 
become available either from the de- 
velopment of the resources or the 
termination of any established privi- 
leges, to new operators who are not 
now in Class 1.) 

Sec. 7. The Secretary is authorized 
and directed to provide by rules and 
regulations for the transfer of grazing 
privileges on lands to which this Act 
applies. Such privileges and preference 
status shall accompany the transfer of 
base properties unless otherwise agreed 
upon by the parties, but in no case shall 
such privileges be retained by or trans- 
ferred to persons who do not own, oc- 
cupy, or lease base properties complying 
with the standards established as pro- 
vided in Section 5. No charge or penalty 
shall be made or required by the Secre- 
— in connection with any such trans- 
er. 

(This section further emphasizes 
that the only way to stabilize the land 
pattern of the region is to recognize 
that base properties dependent on the 
public lands for their proper use, if 
they are to be put to the proper use, 
must be given a certain amount of 
security in grazing privileges. As a 
free enterprise economy places no 
penalties upon the sale and exchange 
of lands and water; likewise no pen- 
alty should be attached to the sale or 
exchange of privately owned base 
property which is used in connection 
with a grazing privilege. Refusal by 
the government to transfer full graz- 
ing privileges when base property 
changes ownership through sale or 
inheritance would have this effect. 
Moreover, if the base property of a 
ranch provides winter feed for 100 
cattle, it is uneconomic and unjusti- 
fiable to reduce the grazing privi- 
leges which go with that base prop- 
erty to 80 cattle simply because the 
ranch is sold to a new owner or in- 
herited by a widow, son or some other 
heir.) 

Sec. 8. (a) The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and the Secretary of the Interior 
are authorized and directed to conduct 
jointly a comprehensive economic study 
for the purpose of obtaining such infor- 
mation with respect to the various re- 
gions concerned as may be necessary to 
establish a schedule of fees for grazing 
privileges on the lands to which this 
Act applies which will take into consid- 
eration the investment required in base 
properties, requirements of the local 
economy of the particular region, and 
all other relevant facts and circum- 
stances. 





(b) Pending the completion of such 
study, existing methods of determining 
grazing fees and the presently estab. 
lished bases therefor, with respect to 
lands to which this Act applies, shalj 
remain in effect. 


This section provides for the deter. 
mination of a just and fair grazing 
fee by independent government agen. 
cies after a proper survey and study, 


Sec. 9. The Secretary is authorized 
and directed to promote the construction 
and maintenance of fences, range wa- 
ter facilities, and other such improve. 
ments; the undertaking of range re. 
seeding projects; and improved range 
management practices upon the Federal] 
lands concerned to the maximum prac- 
ticable extent by the holders of graz- 
ing privileges, at their own expense, 
and as an incentive to make such in- 
provements the Secretary shall provide 
by rules and regulations for compensa- 
tion to such privilege holders or their 
lawful successors in interest for the loss 
of the value of such improvements, 
where such improvements shall have 
been authorized by the proper Govern- 
mental agency and where such loss is 
caused by subsequent Governmental ae- 
tion and is not caused by unlawful acts 
of the privilege holders or their lawful 
successors in interest. 


(Heretofore, the holder of grazing 
privilege has, in many areas, not been 
allowed by the government to make 
improvements to the range, even 
when he wished to do so entirely at 
his own expense. This section indi- 
cates the possibility of extensive im- 
provements on and to the federal 
lands, by private funds and without 
expenditure of public funds, as is 
necessary if any comprehensive pro- 
gram of conservation is to become 
effective. With the proper permis- 
sion of the governing federal agency 
the holder of grazing privileges, can, 
at his own expense, reseed the lands 
and build such improvements as res- 
ervoirs, drift fences, trails and roads. 
This naturally will encourage an ex- 
tensive program of improvements. If 
he loses the right to use such im- 
provements through no fault of his 
own, but by the governmental action, 
such as the changing of the use from 
grazing to some other use, then he 
shall be repaid for the value of such 
improvement.) 


Sec. 10. The Secretary shall provide 
by suitable rules and regulations for local 
hearings on appeals from the decisions 
of administrative officers in charge in 4 
manner similar to the procedure in the 
Administrative Procedures Act. 


(This section recognizes that dif- 
ferences are bound to arise between 
privilege holders and the administra- 
tive agencies. By giving the oo 
tary authority to adjudicate such dif- 


ferences in a manner similar to that j 


which is set forth in the Administra- 
tive Procedures Act, it insures a 
parties the tested procedures of Ad- 
ministrative hearings and an ultimate 
appeal on the record to a Federal Ap- 
pellate Court. Similar safeguards are 
customary in nearly all other gov 
ernmental agencies.) 


Sec. 11. Nothing herein contained shall 
be construed to restrict the power ° 
the Secretary, in his discretion, to limit 
or discontinue the grazing use of any 
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lands under his jurisdiction for the pur- 
pose of preventing injury to said lands 
from grazing, or to chanve the use of 
any such lands from grazing to any 
other authorized use. 

(This section recognizes the proper 
right of the government to change 
the use of any of its lands from graz- 
ing to any other use. It provides for 
eliminating grazing entirely and 
turning the lands to any other use, 
whenever in the discretion of the ad- 
ministering agency another use may 
appear to be in the public interest. 
Furthermore, the section answers any 
criticism that the present users are 
attempting to get a vested right to 
graze any federal lands or to make 
grazing a permanent dominant use.) 
Sec. 12. (a) Nothing in this Act shall 

be construed or administered in any way 
to diminish or impair any right to the 
possession and use of water for mining, 
agriculture, manufacturing or other 
purposes which has heretofore vested or 
accrued under existing law validly af- 
fecting the public lands or which may be 
hereafter initiated or acquired and 
maintained in accordance with such law. 
So far as consistent with the purposes 
and provisions of this Act, grazing priv- 
ileges recognized and acknowledged shall 
be adequately safeguarded, but the is- 
suance of a permit pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this Act shall not create any 
right, title, interest or estate in or to 
the lands or in any way limit or restrict 
any right, title or interest of the United 


upon lands to which this Act applies or 


as vesting in any grazing privilege 
holder any right whatsoever to interfere 
with any multiple use of such lands. 


(c) Nothing herein contained shall re- 
strict (1) the acquisition, granting, or 
use under existing law of permits or 
right-of-way within the lands to which 
this Act applies, (2) ingress or egress 
over such lands for all proper and law- 
ful purposes, or (3) prospecting, locat- 
ing, developing, mining, entering, leas- 
ing, or patenting the mineral resources 
of such lands under laws applicable 
thereto. 


Sec. 13. Nothing in this Act shall be 
construed as restricting the respective 
States from enforcing any and all stat- 
utes enacted for police regulation, nor 
shall the police power of the respective 
states be, by this Act, impaired or re- 
stricted, and all laws heretofore enacted 
by the respective States or any thereof, 
or that may hereafter be enacted as 
regards public health or public welfare, 
shall at all times be in full force and ef- 
fect: Provided, however, that nothing in 
this section shall be construed as limit- 
ing or restricting the power and author- 
ity of the United States. 


Sec. 14. Nothing herein shall be con- 
strued as modifying or limiting the 
provisions of the Act of June 28, 1934 
(48 stat. 1269), as amended, or the Act 
of April 24, 1950 (public law 478, 81st 
Congress) except to the extent such pro- 
visions are inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of this Act. 





States in such lands. 

(b) Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued as in any way altering or re- 
stricting the right to hunt or fish, in 
accordance with the laws of any State, 


sions of this Act, or of any rule or reg- 
ulation authorized by this Act, shall be 
punishable by a fine of not more than 
$500. 


MARKET PRICES AND FEEDING 
MARGIN FOR CATTLE 


$ PER 100 LBS. 
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* CHOICE GRADE AT CHICAGO ° AVERAGE OF ALL GRADES AT KANSAS CITY 


ADIFFERENCE BETWEEN PRICES OF SLAUGHTER STEERS AND PRICES 
OF STOCKERS AND FEEDERS 7 MONTHS EARLIER 


- S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 47333-XX BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 

Price margins in cattle feeding have been smaller in the last 12 months than 
at any time in the previous two years. Price margins are defined as the difference 
between the prices received for fed cattle sold for slaughter and the prices origi- 
nally paid for feeders. They are shown here for a 7-months feeding period which is 
representative of the various feeding programs. 

Prices of feeder cattle have declined sharply this summer. Even though the 
moderate decline expected in prices of slaughter cattle should occur, margins are 
likely to be wider, and profits about average. 
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Sec. 15. Any violation of the provi- | 





REGISTERED ANGUS ABERDEEN 


NORMAN H. SMITH 


Larkspur, Colorado Castle Rock 8333 
Top Bulls of BANDOLIER and EILEENMEER 
Bloodlines Choice individuals and carload lots 


FEEDS FASTER! 


Save time—money with 
AUTOMATIC FEED TRUCK 
Rugged Heavy Duty Construc- 





tion . . . Feeds silage, grain, 
Ro mixed feed, ground hay. No 
FS iy gamble. 
; Unconditionally 


Guaranteed 


JOHN W. WILLIAMSON & SONS, INC. 


1545 So. Greenwood Ave., Montebello, California 
Telephone UNion 8-2121 


M-T Applicator 
Castrator 


Castrates Calves, Sheep, 
Goats. Dehorns Calves, 
Goats. Docks Lambs. 





The most scientific method of 
Castrating, Dehorning and 
Docking BECAUSE: There are 
no open wounds, blood loss, 
weight loss, broken’ cords, 
stiffness. Less chance of in- 
fection. Saves time and la- 
bor. Holds four rings on re- 
lease ring and several on 
cone, for fast operation. 
Stock can be moved imme- 
No broken’ rubber 
rings, no moving parts to 
wear out. Simple construction. 
Release ring has 15%” opening 
to handle larger animals. 
Rubber ring stops blood cir- 
culation. Parts wither, dry 
up and fall off, leaving a 
clean, smooth operation. 
Thousands in use. 


Price Complete, With 
Instructi 


ions 
ONLY $6.00 


Postpaid in USA and 
Canada 















Write for Free 
Literature 





Price of special rubber 
rings to go with Applica- 
tor-Castrator: 

s 





28 rings .............. -$ .50 
i.) ae 1.00 
1.80 
SESS 4.00 
i 7.00 
1000 rings -............. 12.00 


M-T Sprayer Co. 


Livestock Supplies 
Post Office Box 7877 Denver 15, Colorado 





WILL PERMIT 200,000 HEAD 

Mexico, we understand, is to permit 
200,000 cattle to be exported the re- 
mainder of this year; whether in the form 
of live cattle or meat, we do not know. 
We also understand that the Mexican 
15 per cent ad valorem tax is to be re- 
duced. Apparently the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry is ready to receive cattle 
but Mexican facilities are not yet com- 
pletely set up. 
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LADIES CHOICE 


RANCH HOUSE WINDOW 


By Dorothy McDonald 


Who said that this is “brown October 
weather?” To me, perhaps because I 
am October’s child, these golden days 
are topaz and amber . . . chrysoprase and 
porphyry ... all the lovely jewel tones 
of yellow, green and gold. 

The sun is hot and bright at midday, 
but the nights are cool and the mornings 
smell of frost and ripening apples. The 
wind is high and singing, and if it twists 
the first yellow leaves from the old ap- 
ple trees—well, to me that speaks of 
harvest and fulfillment. I’ve never 
agreed with those who see Death in the 
blowing leaves of autumn. 

The life of a tree is deep and secret 
in its core. Budding or fading leaf, 
blossom or fruiting . . . they’re all but 
cycles in that quietness. 

* * * 

*Most any day now, the east wind will 
come roaring across from the desert, and 
the earth under the ancient apple trees 
up at the Ranch House will be thickly 
strewn with windfallen fruit. 

“You’re lucky not to have all that 
canning to do this year,” my friends 
tell me. Perhaps they’re right. But per- 
haps there’s one thing they never 
guessed. When the October wind was 
high and boisterous, the horses and I 
kept a secret rendezvous. And, I must 
confess, only a very small part of the 
windfallen fruit ever reached the neat 
rows of jars on my storeroom shelves. 

What lovelier way could there be to 
spend a frosty morning than to ride, 
bareback, the first yellow leaves caught 
in your hair, to herd the horses as they 
feed on surplus fruit? 

* * * 

Smart horses are supposed to learn 
to roll over a fallen pear or apple, either 
with a forefoot or a well-extended up- 
per lip, in order to dislodge hornets or 
bees or wasps that may be feasting on 
it. I’ve never thought my little sorrel 
dumb, but that’s one trick he never 
learned ... or else disdains to stoop to. 
He fights it out, man to man, with any 
interloper who tries to muscle in on his 
treats—with the result that, unless I 
go along to “side” him in his forays 
on the orchard, he wears a permanently- 
swollen nose all fall. 

Since I’m one of those lucky people 
to whom a sting brings only brief dis- 
comfort, I find it very easy to let him 
tempt me to leave the dishes in the sink 
till nearly noon while I lend him a 
hand ... or the toe of my boot, I should 
say .. . in his perennial battle with 
the wasps. 

* * * 


And if’ the time has come when it 
36 


takes a good tall rock and a lot of 
struggling for me to mount him bare- 
back—though he’s a Steeldust horse and 
not very tall—I know he’ll wait sweet- 
tempered and with what patience he 
can muster until I’m safe aboard before 
he lopes off down the apple rows to join 
his friends. 

When I remember the crazy-spoiled 
colt he used to be, with his tongue cut 
half in two by the first young fool who 
tried to ride him .. . and the wide, wild 
eyes that turned blood-red when he got 
“hot” . . . how can I resist him. when 
he comes sweet-talking me across the 
orchard fence? 

His eyes are mild and liquid nowadays, 
and -he tells me in his own language, 
plain as plain can be, “Let’s you and me 
go out and find some fruit.” 

What has the kitchen sink. . 
indoor chore . 
that? 


Meet Your Neighbor 


This time “your neighbor” is singular, 
since Betty Lane’s husband, Joe J. Lane, 
Jr. passed away in January of this year 
and since that time she has bravely car- 
ried on alone. And yet, not quite alone! 
There are the two boys, 17-year-old Joe 
III and his younger brother Charles, who 
are attending the New Mexico Military 
Institute at present, but already making 
plans to study animal husbandry at the 
University of Arizona and then come 
home to the O-O Ranch. 

“I had experience holding things to- 
gether during the four years Joe served 


. or any 
. . to offer in the face of 





B} 
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in World War II,” Betty Lane Says, 
“Now, with the help and advice of J, i. 
Senior, and my brothers-in-law, and the 
good family I’ve got managing the two 
ranches—the Jack McCombs of Carlsbad, 
N. M.—I know Ill make out all right, 
During the years we were married, Joe 
taught me a great deal about the busi- 
ness. We worked together; I’ve helped 
Joe with everything from keeping the 
books to breaking brones and tailing up 
old cows during the drouth of 733 to ’36.” 

The courage that carried Betty Lane 
through those four tough years will help 
her now that she must face life without 
Joe to help her carry on for their two 
fine boys. 

The Lane family have been cattle- 
men for a great many years. J. J. Lane, 
Senior, came up from Texas and bought 
the 9 Caprock Ranch near Roswell, N.M,, 
before World War I. He has owned many 
other ranches over Lea County,: but the 
9 Ranch has always been home. 


Joe J. Lane, Jr. attended school in Ros- 
well, and went to the New Mexico Mili- 
tary Institute from 1927 to 1930. He 
served from 1942 to 1945 in the army, 
was in Belgium at the Battle of the 
Bulge, and won a Bronze Star and Purple 
Heart. No young cattleman was more 
active in the affairs of the various stock- 
growers’ associations. He served as vice- 
president of the New Mexico Cattlemen's 
Association in 1938-—they own a second 
ranch just 20 miles from Lordsburg— 
and was a director of the Cochise- 
Graham Cattle Growers. He was also 
very active in the American Legion and 
the V.F.W. Not only his family but his 
whole community suffered a great loss 
in his untimely passing on Jan. 25 of 
this year. 

While still attending high school in 
Roswell, Joe Lane commenced dating 


Betty Beeson, daughter of a doctor in 





AS Se 
XK 


Among the ladies who attended the quarterly meeting of the New Mexico Cat- 
tle Growers in Silver City were (1 to r.) Mrs. Walter Hanna, San Antonio; Mrs. 
W. C. Knox, Truth or Consequences; Mrs. Roy Stovall, Truth or Consequences; Mrs. 


Walter Hightower, Deming. 
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BOARDING SCHOOL 


lve foldet your levis and put them away, 

And the ribbons you wore in your hair. 

Your saddle and bridle are gone from the rack; 

Dad hung them away in the barn. 

Your Stetson and boots are on the top shelf 

But your spurs still lie where you left them 

One piled on the other, the worn straps 
entwined, 

Qn the mantel down there in your room. 

for it’s dresses and nlylons, kid gloves, velvet 


hats; 
And the soft voice, the unhurried air. 
Like it or not—it’s laces and graces 
For now on, the whole winter through. 
Of course I know that it must be so— 
I want it to be—but my heart 
Still aches for a small freckled face that 

won’t ever 
Be quite the same any more. 

—Martha Downer. 





the town. After high school, Betty went 
east to a girls’ school in Washington, 
D. C., but in 1929 she came back to at- 
tend the University of New Mexico, and 
young Joe, Jr., settled down seriously to 
the business of persuading town-raised 
Betty that she’d love living on a ranch. 
So successful was he that in December 
of 1932 they were married and moved to 
the Caprock ranch where they lived for 
seven years before moving to their be- 
loved O-O Ranch not far from Willcox, 
Ariz. 

Though Betty Lane has learned every- 
think she knows about cows and the cow 
business since her marriage, she is one 
of Arizona’s most active cattlewomen 
now. She was state CowBelle president 
in 7951, and to her should go much of 
the credit for the Arizona group’s suc- 
cessful cookbook, “Roundup Recipes,” by 
Bonnie and Ed. Peplow. The proceeds 
from the sale of this beautiful book, as 
well as from all other Arizona CowBelles 
activities, have been going to that very 
worthy cause, Arizona Boys’ Ranch. 

She has done invaluable work in the 
field of public relations for the National 
CowBelles this year, and is at present 
chairman of the committee that will 
nominate officers for next year’s Na- 
tional slate. 

In the face of sorrow and loneliness, 
Betty Lane is carrying on. 

“My aim is to be of service to my fel- 
low man,” she says, “and especially to 
all ranch families, for to me that’s the 
most interesting way to live. I’m going 
to keep the O-O and the Lordsburg place 
so my boys can follow in their Daddy’s 
= and know that kind of living, 
00,” 

So... meet a woman too strong and 
selfless to be beaten by grief. Meet your 
neighbor, Mrs. Joe J. Lane, Jr. Meet our 
good friend, Betty Lane! 





At Home on the Range 





This is the time of year when the man 
who used to keep bees on our upper 
meadow is likely to show up at our door 
With a five-gallon can of deep amber 
mountain honey. And, believe it or not, 
When he comes around next spring he’ll 
find the can scrubbed and empty! 

It always amazes me that we use it all, 
because my family does not care much 
for cakes or cookies made with honey; 
hor, with one exception—myself—do they 
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like the delicate flavor it imparts to 
lemonade, iced tea and so on. 

Of course, when He-Who-Is-Now-A- 
Marine was at home, he managed to 
stave off slow starvation between meal- 
times by three or four peanut butter and 
honey sandwiches every day. (Some- 
times the kitchen still seems empty with- 
out the small clutter of those two jars 
and a knife or two on the end of the 
drainboard.) 

But nowadays, with the exception of 
an occasional plain cake frosted with 
Honey-Crust, we seem to use it all as a 
spread for hotcakes, waffles and biscuits. 
That adds up to a lot of hoteakes and 
biscuits—especially biscuits. 

Perhaps as I grow older I’m getting 
lazier. At any rate, each year it seems 
to me less important whether I mix up 
my own basic recipe or use a packaged 
biscuit mix. (As a starting point, I 
mean.) Either way, there are dozens of 
changes to be rung on any hot biscuit 
recipe. Personally, to serve with jelly 
or honey I like a very rich biscuit; al- 
most crumbly, in fact. A tablespoonful 
of sugar and good rich cream instead of 
milk takes care of that. Or, if you prefer, 


you can add two to four tablespoons of | 
melted butter or salad oil right along | 
with the milk—as a part of the total | 


liquid, of course. 

To serve with stew or creamed dishes, 
biscuits should be high and fluffy instead 
of rich. Buttermilk, sweetened with half 


a teaspoonful of soda, is grand for these; | 


so, too, is skimmed milk. At any rate, a | 


light hand with the shortening and just a 
little more baking powder than the recipe 
calls for is the secret of the light, puffy 
kind. 


To please the menfolks of the family, | 


try mixing six tablespoonsful of grated 


cheese into the biscuit mix before you | 
add the liquid; I’ve never seen a man yet | 


who didn’t like hot, crunchy cheese bis- 
cuits. 

Then some day when you’re having 
women friends for lunch, or for an after- 
noon party, try rolling rich biscuit dough 
out into small rectangles, sprinkle with 
a sugar and cinnamon mixture ... or 
with brown sugar and finely sliced wal- 
nuts ...or with white sugar mixed with 
grated orange rind . and roll up 
tightly into long thin rolls not more than 


a couple of inches in diameter. Let the | 


rolls chill for five or ten minutes, then 
slice the tiny rounds into inch slices. 
Bake ina hot oven. These miniature rolls 
are especially nice with coffee. 
And so... good eating... 
evening to you all.—D.M. 


CowBelle Notes 


Mrs. George H. Snodgrass of Casper, 
Wyo., has accepted the appointment to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Mrs. Jesse Conover, and will therefore 
be our National CowBelle second vice- 
president for the balance of the year. 

Mrs. Betty Lane of Willcox, Ariz., 
chairman of the nominating committee 
of the CowBelles National, suggests that 
CowBelles write to her suggesting the 


and good | 


Dept. 504—760 Book Bldg. Detroit 26, Mich. 





names of eligible members they would 
like to see hold office in the National 
next year. Only the first vice-president 
holds over and automatically advances, 
as she has been learning the working 
of the organization all year, and will 
therefore be able to take over the some- 
what complex duties of president of so 
widespread a group. 

Other members of the nominating com- 
mittee, to whom suggested names may 
also be sent, are: Mrs. A. J. Beckstead, 
Red Feather Lakes, Colo.; Mrs. John H. 
Hanson, Bowman, N. D.; Mrs. Fred 
Dressler, Gardnerville, Nev.; Mrs. Roy 
Forehand, Carlsbad, N. M. 


STAINLESS STEEL 18-8 VAPORSEAL, one quart 
sauce pan, $6.59; two, $7.59; 3144, $8.59; six, 
$13.59; 10% skillet, $13.59; percolator $13.59; 
roasters, bowls, plates. Major Co., 71 Milford, 
Springfield, Mass. 


LUXURIOUS NYLON HOSIERY 


Smartly styled, latest shades. FULL FASHIONED 
of super sheer, genuine DU PONT NYLON. Mill 
imperfections make this RARE PRICE possible. 
SEND NO MONEY. Pay postman plus postage or 
send cash, check, M. O. WE PAY POSTAGE. 
SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER CAN’T LAST! 


Amazing Offer Pair .00 Act Now! 


GAINOR HOSIERY COMPANY 


FREE CATTLE BOOK 


50 pages of profitable 
suggestions and 
interesting pictures on 
selecting, breeding, 
fitting and showing 
Angus . . - absolutely 
free to you. Ask for 
"Cattle Raising at its 
Best." Put your name 
and address on a card 
and send now to 


AMERICAN ANGUS ASSOCIATION 
CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 





HOMEPLACE 


3844013 13 
eG 


LONGMONT. COLO. 


SXR HEREFORDS 


Quality, Type, Ruggedness 
Popular Bloodlines 
STEEPLE X RANCH 


Wm. A. Spence, Manager 
BELTON, MISSOURI 


Visitors Welcome 










WHEATLAND RANCH 
Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 
For Sale 


James B. Hollinger Chapman, Kan. 
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FILER RANGE BULL SALE 
Aberdeen-Angus 
At Filer Fairgrounds 
2ND ANNUAL RANGE BULL SALE 


Bulls graded; grading and show on 16th; sale on 17th 
Write for catalog: Idaho Aberdeen-Angus Assn., Box 455, Gooding, Ida. 


150 BULLS 


IDAHO CATTLEMEN'S ASSOCIATION SALE 
Weiser Commission Co. Yards—12:00 Noon 
WEISER, IDAHO—OCT. 18, 1952 
For catalog write to Idaho Cattlemen’s Assn. 
308 Continental Bank Bldg., Boise, daho. 





15 Females 












HEREFORDS SHORTHORNS 





The B ERRY’S Sale 
REGISTERED HEREFORDS 


40 bulls and 20 females, 
S. Proud Mixer 3d. Sale starts at noon Oct. 21 at the ranch 20 miles 
northeast of Cheyenne, Wyo. Watch for sign 17 miles out on Highway 85. 





all sired by M. . Prince Larry 16th and 








NEW MEXICO HEREFORD ASS'N 


RANGE BULL SALE 


300 Top Range Bulls in Pens of 1 to 5 


For Information Write NEW MEXICO HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 
P. O. Box 616—Albuquerque, N. M. 


New Mex. 











NORTH CENTRAL KANSAS BREEDER ASSN. SALE 
Shearer Sale Barn, Beloit, Kan. 
Shorthorns and Polled Shorthorns 
Several 4-H Steer Calves 
Sale starts 12 noon 
Association’s annual meeting and banquet, 7:00 P.M., Oct. 22. 
Write to EDWIN HEDSTROM, Marysville, Kan., for catalog. 





SIXTH ANNUAL 


STALEY STYLE HEREFORD SALE 


“1952 PATTERNS” 
PULLMAN, WASHINGTON—OCT, 23, 12 P.M. 
15 HERD BULL PROSPECTS — 40 BRED HEIFERS 


40 COWS WITH CALVES AT SIDE 
Also at Private Treaty Top Quality Range Bulls 








Southern Wyoming Hereford Association 


Laramie Fair Grounds. 
noon of Oct. 23. Free Barbecue Lunch 
11 A.M., Oct. 23 by the Laramie Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Sale 1 P.M., Oct. 24. 





For a Copy of the Catalog Write Tony Fellhauer, Laramie, Wyo. 


“National Range Bull Project Sale” 
IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 
Offering 77 PERFORMANCE TESTED range-conditioned bulls from 27 herds 


in 10 states. These bulls are especially recommended for herd improvement 
in big commercial herds of any breed. 











CK RANCH WINNERS 
At the Kansas State Fair last month 
the CK Ranch of Brookville, Kan, 
showed a senior calf which took reserve 
championship honors, also exhibiting 
the champion female—a senior yearling, 


NEW HEREFORD PHOTO FIRM 


Announcement has been made that 
Polled Hereford Publications, Inc., of 
Kansas City, and W. L. Glover, Ridgely, 
Tenn., livestock photographer, have pur- 
chased the business assets of the late 
Guy E. Smith. Thus, the nationwide 
livestock photography services estab. 
lished during the past 30 years by Mr. 
Smith, who died July 4, will continue 
to be available. The new firm will be 
known as Hereford Photos, Inc. 


NEW SHORTHORN GROUP 
A new Shorthorn organization cover- 
ing areas in both Wyoming and Ne- 
braska has been started under the name 
Wyo-Nebraska Shorthorn Breeders As- 
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sociation for cattlemen of the breed in | and Doubl 
the Platte Valley. Paul Kurtz of Scotts- | top honors 


bluff, Nebr., is the president; Ralph 
Wells of Torrington, Wyo., the vice-pres- 
ident, and Earl Michael of Torrington, 
secretary. The members plan to sponsor 
feeder calf sales in the fall and a reg- 
istered sale in the spring. 


POLLED HEREFORD SHOW NEWS 


The 1952 National Polled Hereford 
Show and Sale will be held in Tulsa, 
Okla., Oct. 29-31. Premiums totaling 
$10,000, as well as other awards and 
trophies, will be presented to winning 
exhibitors. 
Tex., prominent Hereford breeder and 
widely known beef cattle judge, has been 
named to handle the judging at the 
show. The show is being held in the 
Southwest for the first time since the 
1933 National at Forth Worth. The 
Tulsa show follows the American Royal 
Livestock Show in Kansas City, Oct. 
18-25, when a Polled Hereford class will 
be featured for the first time in the 
54-year history of that show; around 
210 head are expected to be entered. 
The 1951 National was held in No 
vember at Louisville, Ky., and attracted 


an estimated 3,500 visitors. The annual , 


sale held in connection with the show 
established a new record, with a total 
of $193,325 and an average of $2,578 
per head recorded on the 75 sale 
animals. 


ANGUS SHOW PLANS IN MOTION 

Sixteen silver trophies and plaques 
worth more than $1,000 will be awarded 
to top exhibitors of the National Angus 
Show to be held in conjunction with the 
Tulsa, Okla., State Fair, Oct. 3-9. Two 


of the trophies were donated by the | 


Angus Journal, the rest by Tulsa busi- 
ness firms. The American Aberdeen- 
Angus Breeders Association and the 
Tulsa Fair Corporation are offering 
$10,000 in premiums. One of the high- 
lights of this national show will be the 
southwestern regional annual meeting 
and banquet to be held Oct. 8. Guest 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 


W. J. Largent of Merkel, | 
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speaker of the evening will be R. C. 
Pollock, general manager of the Na- 
tiona! Livestock and Meat Board in 
Chicago. 


NEW HORSE BARN AT DENVER 


Opening of the 1953 National Western 
Stock Show at Denver on Jan. 16 will 
mark the first use of a new $200,000 
301x201-feet horse barn which provides 
2998 individual stalls and 17 pens. The 
stalls previously used for show horses 
will be made available for cattle, says 
Manager John T. Caine III, and the 
new arrangement eliminates tents for- 
merly used for rodeo stock. Mr. Caine 
also discloses that public demand has 

| resulted in scheduling of three extra 
| horse Show and rodeo performances dur- 
ing the show. 


SUP 


‘and, Nw. | CHANDLER, DOUBLE M TAKE 
the name | HONORS AT OREGON FAIR 
ders As-| Chandler Hereford Ranch of Baker 


breed in | and Double M Ranch of Adams shared 





of Scotts- | top honors in the Hereford division of 
t; Ralph | the annual Oregon State Fair last 
vice-pres- | month at Salem. A two-year-old Chand- 


yrrington, 
O sponsor 
id a reg- 


ler bull was named champion of the 
show and the reserve champion bull was 
shown by Double M. Champion female 
honors went to a two-year-old from 
Double M. 





| NEWS —_—_——_— 
Hereford | NEW AMARILLO SHOW HELD 
in Tulsa, Formerly vice-president of the Am- 


totaling | arillo Fat Stock Show, Lee T. Bivins of 


ards and | Amarillo has been elected to the presi- 
winning | dency, in which he succeeds Jack Roach, 
f Merkel, | also of Amarillo, incumbent president of 


eder and | the Texas and Southwestern Cattle As- 


has been | sociation. The 1953 show will be held 
x at the | the first week in March. 
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rth. The TQ PUT ON HEREFORD EVENT 
sth “a The Colorado Hereford sale to be held 
ae a Nov. 80-Dec. 1 in the Pike’s Peak Cattle 
class ‘ Growers’ sale pavilion at Colorado 
- = q | Springs, Colo., is being sponsored by 
% aaa both the Colorado Hereford Association 
a and the Colorado Cattlemen’s. Associa- 
attracted tion, which is the state’s commercial cat- 
kn cul tlemen’s organization. The three judges 
the shew who will work the sale are all commer- 
h . total cial cattlemen: Howard Linger of Ala- 
of $2,578 | mosa; Dick Klett, Las Animas, and 
75 sale | Dick Jones, Yampa. 
| NEW POLLED HEREFORD HIGH 

MOTION | At Otis, Kan., last month, a Polled 
1 plaques | Hereford bull sale sold in the Fritz 
» awarded | Kerbs & Sons Ranch disposal for $43,- 
1al Angus | 500. Buyer was Allen Engler of To- 
| with the | peka. The previous record price of a 
3-9. Two | bull of the breed was $42,000. 
d by the tee 
on COLORADO GOVERNOR PAYS 
\bener: | 88100 FOR SALE-TOPPER 

‘offering Governor Dan Thornton of Colorado 
the high- | PUt down the top price of $9,100 for a 
‘ll be the bull in the sale staged at Gunnison, 

meeting | ©lo., by Tom Field and Mitch Munis 
8. Guest early last month. Consignor of the ani- 
: mal was John T. Reagor of Yampa. Sale 
ODUCERE | 
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IDAHO CATTLEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 


Herefords [250 Bus | Shorthorns 


13th Annual Sale 


Filer Fairgrounds, FILER, IDAHO, OCT. 25—11:00 A.M. 
For catalog write to Idaho Cattlemen’s Ass’n.. 
308 Continental Bank Bldg., Boise, Idaho 


BIG HORN BASI 


SHOW OCT. 26 


26-27-28 80 top quality, well grown bulls 100 over 100 range bulls sell 


sell Oct. 27, 72 horned and the next day on Oct. 28 
Wyo. 














HEREFORD BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION 


8 polled bulls 


WORLAND, WYO. ~ er ae M. Nicholls, Sec., 
















October | Thorp Hereford Farms 
2ith * %& & All Star SALE kk & 


—Anp— ‘= Thorp Hereford Farms South Ranch 


12 MI. NE OF BRITTON, SOUTH DAKOTA 


os 


October 
28th 





NORTH STAR HEREFORDS, Inc. 


Thorp Hereford Farms, BULLS 
WILLIAM KRAFKA 


Is? Annual 
Combination 
SALE 

















NORTH IDAHO ANGUS SALE 
15 BULLS “Picrcunns’ 49 FEMALES 


FAIRGROUNDS 


IDAHO 
Oct. 
28-29 


First Annual Sale—Show 28th, Sale 29th 
Starts 1:00 P.M. 


For catalog write to 
Idaho Aberdeen-Angus Assn., Box 455, Gooding, Ida. 








CHADRON HEREFORD SHOW & SALE 


200 Show Cattle — 80 Rugged Range Bulls 
Show Oct. 29... Sale Oct.-30 
FOR CATALOG WRITE H. A. PEGUES, CHADRON, NEBR. 














CENTRAL HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 


SHOW, OCTOBER 30 SALE, OCTOBER 31 
At County Fairgrounds, Lusk, Wyo. 


100 HEREFORD BULLS 


The absolute tops from this area 
Write for catalog to S. E. West, Lusk, Wyo. 


WESTERN SHORTHORN Association 


SIXTH ANNUAL FALL SALE — BRUSH, COLO. — NOV. 1, 1952 


35 BULLS — 30 FEMALES — 50 4-H AND FFA STEER CALVES 
Brush Sale Pavilion — Grading 8 A.M. — Sale 10 A.M. 


Grading by Reuben Albaugh, Calif. Livestock Specialist, Using Red Bluff System 
For a catalog write Charles E. Kirk, Sale Manager, Castle Rock, Colo. 


Oct. 
30-31 
wyo. 











NOV. 
| 


COLO. 
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NOV. 
2-5 
CALIF. 


SHOW and SALE—NOV. 2-5 


Grand National Livestock Show San Francisco Cow Palace 
SHORTHORNS—50 bulls, 25 females 
POLLED SHORTHORNS—20 bulls, 10 females 
Judging Nov. 2-4 — Sale Nov. 5 
Ask for Catalog: 
American Shorthorn Breeders Association, Chicago 9, IIl. 








NATIONAL SHORTHORN and POLLED SHORTHORN 





15 Hereford Bulls — 10 Hereford 75 Hereford Bulls —10 Hereford Females 


Offered at Auction at the Fair Grounds 


Valentine, Nebr. — Nov. 5.—1 P.M. (MST) 


Also cattle for sale at Private Treaty — Immediate Delivery 


Wilbur er ren nny ee | — Valentine, Nebr. 


THE GREAT RATON SALE 


Hereford Sale Pavilion—Raton, New Mexico—Nov. 7 and 8 
10th Annual 100 HEREFORDS ae ine 
Show & Sale 75 BULLS 25 FEMALES {0,.02°7,caviress 


Northeastern New Mexico Hereford Breeders Assn. 


Write for catalog 








= 
sine 
western POLLED HEREFORDS, ;,.. 


NOV. Annual Sale — Colorado Springs, Colo. — Nov. 10 


a Sale will be held in the Pike’s 
10 75 HEAD Peak 





Cattle Growers’ sale 
50 BULLS 25 FEMALES pavilion east of Colorado 
Springs. For a catalog and 
COLO Herd bull prospects Select Replacement information, write 
. and choice range bulls. stock. Bred and open Carl Taussig, Jr. 
heifers. Route 1 Boulder, Colo. 





Oregon Aberdeen-Angus Association 
BAKER, OREGON 
1600 Head — Feeder calves, commercial heifers, yearling steers, 
registered bulls and females. 
For catalogs and further information, contact 
Arnold Weed Sales Management, Box 455, Gooding, Idaho 








WYOMING 
HEREFORD 
ASSOCIATION 
SALE 


220 


OF 
Wyoming's Finest Hereford Bulls 
November 24—Casper, Wyo. 


The presale show for this great Casper sale will be on 
SUNDAY, NOV. 23rd, with Howard Lewis as judge. 
There will be herd bull Prospects and top range bulls 
to sell singly and in pens of 2, 3 and 5. 


NOV. 
24 


wYo. 








Wyoming POLLED HEREFORD Association 


Sale of 65 Superior Polled Bulls—Singles and Pens of 2 
5 Foundation Females 
Douglas, Wyo.—Nov. 25th 


Show in the Morning—Sale at 1:00 P.M.—Douglas Fair Grounds 
Laramie, Wyo. 


NOV. 
25 


Wyo. 


William Moore, Pres., Banner, Wyo. Tony Fellhauer, Sec., 











LANDER'S HEREFORDS 


HOT SPRINGS, SO. DAKOTA 


Offering 53 Registered Hereford Bulls and 18 Females at auction. at the ranch 25 
miles southwest of Hot Springs, So. Dakota, Nov. 26. These cattle are well-bred 


NOV. 
26 


SO. DAK. 


and well-developed and we sincerely feel they will please you. 
information, write G. W. Landers & Sons, Hot Springs, S. D. 


For a catalog and 





40 








figures included a total of $57,545 on 39 
bulls for an average of $1,919, and ap 
$804 average on 84 females Which 
totaled $67,515. Top female of the sale 
brought consignor Roy Largent & Sons 
$2,700 from a Texas buyer. 


NEW BRAHMAN RANCH SIGN 

The American Brahman Breeders As. 
sociation now has available for its 
members the official ABBA sign which 
will serve as an attractive identification 
marker for breeders. The signs are 4 
feet square, in four colors, double-faced 
and made of porcelain enamel guaran- 
teed for a 10-year period. Price, $41.65 
per sign. Mail orders to American 
Brahman Breeders Assn., 1208 Louisi- 
ana, Houston, Tex., enclosing check. 


CHICAGO FEEDER SHOW ENTRIES 
EXPECTED TO RUN HIGH 


Between 200 and 300 carloads of 
choice feeder cattle are expected for ex- 
hibit this year in the eighth annual Chi- 
cago Feeder Cattle Show and Sale, 
scheduled for Oct. 30-31. The animals 
will be shown in four classes: steer and 
heifer calves and yearling steers and 
heifers in lots of 20 head to the load; 
the exhibitors will compete for $5,600 
in cash prizes offered by the Union 
Stock Yard and Transit company of 
Chicago and the Aberdeen-Angus, 
Hereford and Shorthorn breed associa- 
tions. 


Origin of Polled Shorthorns 


HORTHORNS are the oldest of regis- 
7 tered breeds. The foundation animals 
for the breed were selected among cat- 
tle along the Tees River in England and 
were first known as Tees water cattle. 
Being from the County of Durham, they 
were also known as Durhams and are 
still sometimes referred to as such. Oth- 
er breeds were started later. Nearly all 
breeds of modern cattle, both beef and 
dairy, have their origin in the British 
Isles. The polled feature in Shorthorns 
is strictly of American origin. 


Cattle, both horned and polled, are as 
old as time. It is only reasonable to be- 
lieve there were polled ancestors back 
of all horned cattle, if they could be 
traced back beyond the first improve- 
ment. (Dr. E. E. Novak, Sr., agrees with 


| this statement and goes on to prove it.) 


At any rate, polled offspring will ap- 
pear at rare instances, possibly one in a 


| thousand or less than that. They are 





| known as mutants or sports. 


The twin heifers, Mollie and Nellie 
Gwynne, are the first polled animals on 
record, calved in August 1881 and out 
of registered sire and dam. 
Oakwood Gwynne 4th, had light horns. 
She later dropped another polled calf, 
a bull named King of Kine. From these 
and other polled sports and mutants 


| come the present day Polled Shorthorns. 


The polled feature is dominant. There 
are many bulls who will sire all polled 
calves even on horned cows.—Albert 
Hultine, Saronville, Nebr. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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2,4,-T PROVES VALUE 
AS KILLER OF MESQUITE 


Further evidence of the possibilities 
of 2,4,5-T as a brush-killer is shown by 
the results of mesquite control tests on 
the New Mexico A&M College experi- 
mental ranch near Las Cruces. Applied 
as a foliage wetting spray at the rate 
of 0.2 per cent in water, the chemical 
product d 90 to 100 per cent top kills. 
Complete kills, with no sprouting, ran 
as high as 92 per cent, although the 
average was about 40 per cent. Lower 
concentrations than 0.2 per cent were 
not effective, and higher concentrations 
did not produce sufficiently greater 
kills to justify the extra chemical cost. 

The tests showed that complete cov- 
erage of the mesquite foliage with the 
chemical is essential for good control. 
When portions of the branches were not 
sprayed, those continued to grow, and 
the plant did not die. 

Early season treatment in May and 
June produced up to 75 per cent com- 
plete kills. As the season progressed, 
the percentage of kill decreased, until 
by August the percentage of kill was 
near zero. In other words, treatment 
should be carried out at about the time 
the plants reach the full-leaf stage, but 
before the leaves begin to mature and 
harden. 

The chemical was applied from a pick- 
up truck at the rate of 7:5 gallons of 
spray mixture per acre (plants aver- 
aged 125 per acre). Cost of this method, 
including labor, was estimated at about 
$1.50 to $1.75 an acre. 


Summer Pasture Tests 
Projected in Colorado 


A series of summer pasture tests run- 
ning for several years was recently pro- 
jected by 50 Colorado ranchers and For- 
est and Extension Service officials who 
witnessed the conclusion of the region’s 
first such experiment near Nathrop, 
Colo., on the ranch and summer forest 
range of Frank Fehling. 


Three bunches of cattle, uniform. qual- 
ity long yearling steers, were turned 
onto special test pastures in July. At 
the end of the 63-day test period the 
cattle were weighed and gains noted. 
One bunch was run on a fenced unit of 
the forest range where animal load was 
considered extremely light; a second 
bunch on the open range adjacent to a 
normal stock load of cow-and-calf herd; 
a third group on an irrigated pasture of 
mixed grasses and legumes. 

The first bunch averaged gains of 
120.6 pounds per head; the second, 10.4 
pounds, and the third 118 pounds. Spon- 
sors of the unique test agreed that gains 
were too close for “spot evaluation” of 
quality or quantity of feed. It was 
agreed, however, that the tests indi- 
cated feed was more than adequate in 
the Nathrop area and ranges generally 
are excellent and improving. The group 
decided to establish at least four other 
similar tests in other sections of Colo- 
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COLORADO CATTLEMEN'S HEREFORD BULL SALE 
Colorado Springs (3 mi. east, Highway 24)—10 A.M. 


1 PIKES PEAK CATTLEGROWERS SALE PAVILION 


165 BULLS 


CO-SPONSORED SALE: 
Colorado Cattlemen’s Assn. & Colorado Hereford Assn. 
For catalog write to Colorado Hereford Assn. 
Rt. 1, Box 140, Littleton, Colo. 


Lars O. Prestrud, Sale Mgr. 








NATIONAL WESTERN 


POLLED HEREFORD 


Association 


Annual Show and Auction — Denver Stock Yards — Dec. 13 











1&2 





oncon POLLED HEREFORD associarion 


3rd Annual Sale 
Albany, Oregon—March 1 & 2, 1953 


SALE AT FAIRGROUNDS — H. B. SAGER, Auctioneer 





For information write Don Coin Walrod, Secretary Oregon Polled Hereford 
Association, Box 511, Oregon City, Oregon. 





rado where results may be used as sup- 
plemental guides for determining range 
conditions. 


LEADING CATTLE STATES 


The leaders in 1900 are the leaders 
today. 

That generalized statement can be a 
summary of the study made this month 
by the American National Cattlemen’s 
Association of the state rankings and in- 
creases and decreases in beef cattle 
population over the 52 years between 
1900 and today. 

However, below the top dozen states, 
there has been marked re-alignment of 
the rankings of the 48 states. 

Texas, with more than 7,000,000 beef 
cattle. tonned the states at the turn of 


Multiply the calves 
shown through the 
gate above by 50,- 
000 and you will 
have an idea of the 
record number of 
registrations issued 
during the fiscal 
year, says the 
American Hereford 
Association. The to- 
tal of 548,418 regis- 
trations set another 
new world’s record. 
(Photo by American 
Hereford Associa- 
tion.) 





the century as it does today. However, 
Texas had the smallest percentage gain 
of any of the 28 states which increased 
beef cattle population. In 1900, Texas 
had 7,313,000 head listed as “not for 
milk” in Department of Agriculture fig- 
ures. On Jan. 1, 1952, the Lone Star 
State had 7,350,000—a gain of one-half 
of one percent. 

North Dakota receives credit for hav- 
ing the highest percentage gain—54.55 
per cent—and in jumping the most states 
—15, from 32nd to 17th ranking. North 
Dakota’s beef cattle population in 1900 
was 449,000. This year it was 988,000. 
Following close behind in percentage in- 
crease were Montana, Louisiana, South 
Dakota, Florida, Oregon, Utah, Idaho, 
Wyoming and Misssissippi, all with more 
than 40 per cent. 
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CHANDLER HEREFORDS 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 
Herbert Chandler Baker, Oregon 












Purebred and 
Commercial 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 
N BAR RANCH 


GRASS RANGE MONTANA 











MESSERSMITH’S HEREFORDS 


A herd header, one or a load of our 80 heifer calves, 19 yearlings or 33 older cows sell 
at any time. Our other 110 long yearling bulls sell beginning on Oct. 10 at 8 A.M. 
A visit from you will please us both. 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS - 623 Emerson, Alliance, Nebr. 


COLORADO BULLS 


Also a few FOUNDATION HEIFERS 
Buy one or a carload ... they are good .. . prices are right. 
Colorado's oldest herd 


Stow and Harvey WITWER HEREFORDS — Greeley, Colo. 






















as state-by-state ranking since 1900 and 
particularly in the past 15 years: 

Florida with a 50 per cent increase to 
1,250,000 today ranks 13th, as compared 
with 21st in 1900. Louisiana is 16th to- 
day, was 28th in 1900, with a 54 per cent 
increase to 1,040,000 head. Mississippi 
climbed over nine states to today’s rank- 
ing of 20th with 831,000 cattle (42 per 
cent). Alabama moved up seven steps 
and 40 per cent from 31st in 1900, with 
762,000 cattle on hand today. 

Tennessee’s 25th place is the same, 
with 714,000 cattle on hand (27 per cent). 
Arkansas did not change its rank either, 
remaining at 27th, although increasing 
26 per cent to 686,000 head. And Virginia, 
with 564,000, remained at 30th (18 per 
cent). Georgia dropped from 24th to 
28th, but had a 16 per cent increase to 
525,000 head today. West Virginia and 
North and South Carolina had decrease 
from 21 to 32 per cent. 


Grass Silage 


(Continued fzom Page 12) 

Other _ considerations: Generally 
speaking, packing while ensiling is not 
necessary for unwilted silage, but is es- 
sential for wilted silage. It is always de- 
sirable to keep the forage well dis- 
tributed. Regularity of filling is essen- 
tial. For best results, not more than 36 


Two states considered important in 
beef cattle production in 1900 tied for 
the distinction of slipping the most in 
ranking. They were Wisconsin, from 
13th to 34th, and New York, from 18th 
to 39th. Ohio went from 11th to 26th. 

Rhode Island, with only 1,000 beef cat- 
tle today compared with 12,000 in 1900, 
remains in 48th spot. 

The top ten producing and feeding 
states today, in order of their ranking, 
are shown here with their beef cattle 
population figures. Rankings and num- 
bers for 1900 are shown in parenthesis: 


Texas 1 (1), 7,350,000 (7,313,000); Ne- 
braska 2 (4), 3,948,000 (2,348,000); Iowa 
3 (2), 3,817,000 (3,472,000); Kansas 4 
(3) 3,464,000 (2,882,000); South Dakota 
5 (9) 2,242,000 (1,087,000); Missouri 6 
(6) 2,224,000 (2,021,000); Oklahoma 7 
(5) 2,120,000 (2,154,000); Illinois 8 (7) 
2,024,000 (1,987,000); Montana 9 (15) 
1,925,000 (875,000); Colorado 10 (8) 
1,812,000 (1,138,000). 

Deep South states have not increased 
cattle population drastically enough to 
warrant attention on that score alone. 
However, when the beef-cattle numbers 
are weighed with the knowledge that 
each animal is heavier and better than 
the 1900 animal, it becomes a matter of 
national] interest. 

Here is how the southern states have 
changed their population figures as well 
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hours should elapse between times of 
filling. If more than 48 hours elapse, 
some spoilage invariably results. 

Sealing the silo properly will save 
considerable feed. It is well to add a load 
or two of quite green chopped forage 
without preservative on top. This should 
be well packed and rounded off so that 
the center is the highest point. Other 
methods of sealing can be used if de- 
sired, such as layers of paper, roofing 
paper, saw dust, wet straw and others, 

A good plan for fitting grass silage 
into a farm program is to ensile the first 
cutting hay crop. Then curing is usually 
difficult and the other cuttings are used 
for making hay. 

Feeding Grass Silage 

Uses of grass silage: Grass silage 
makes excellent feed for dairy and beef 
cattle, sheep, horses, goats and chick- 
ens. However, its greatest use is con- 
fined to the first three groups of live- 
stock. The amount: of grass silage an 
animal will consume depends upon sev- 
eral things. Among these are palatabil- 
ity, quality of product, crop ensiled and 
“education” of the animal. 

At first, many animals will not eat 
very large amounts of grass silage. This 
is particularly true of the dairy cows 
accustomed to corn silage and heavy 
grain feeding. If grass silage is fed per- 
sistently, most cows will soon acquire 
a definite liking for it. The best pro- 
cedure is to raise heifers on grass silage 
during winter feeding. Then the heifers 
can be “educated” to consume large 
amounts. 

A very important point to remember 
is that ensiling:a crop does not improve 
it. Admittedly, stemmy soybeans usually 
make better silage than hay. But weedy 
crops or plants ensiled too mature will 
not be greatly improved by ensiling. 
Don’t expect to get out any better feed 
than you put in. 


Amount to feed: Ordinarily, the grass 
silage should be fed in about the same 
amounts as corn silage. A good thumb 
rule is 3 pounds of silage for each 100 
pounds of live weight. This amounts to 
30 to 40 pounds a day. It is not unusual 
to feed 50 to 60 pounds to heavy rough- 
age-consuming cows. 

Replace corn silage: Grass silage can 
safely and easily replace corn silage. It 
should be remembered, however, that 
grass silage does not contain quite so 
much total nutrient pound for pound as 
corn silage. On an average, it con.ains 
about 90 per cent as much total digesti- 
ble nutrient. When as much as 150 
pounds of ground grains per ton of for- 
age are added as a preservative, the to- 
tal digestible nutrients are about equal 
to that of corn silage. 

A good plan on larger farms, where 
two or more silos are available, is alter- 
nately to feed corn silage and grass 
silage each day. Under these conditions, 


cows eat the most silage. 
NN 


COLT ACTION 
When baby horses want their dinner, 
They just dance around and whinner. 
—Howarp HAYNBS 
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Saves protein supplement: An im- 
portant consideration is the possible 
saving of protein supplement in the 
grain mixture. Experimentally, it has 
been shown that good alfalfa silage, 
liberally fed, supplies an adequate 
amount of protein. This is also true of 
good quality silage made from red, 
alsike or Ladino clover. 

A simple grain mixture of corn, oats 
and iodized salt was all that was found 
necessary in the experiments. In the 
case of soybean silage and mixed grass 
silages, about 15 per cent protein sup- 
plement in the grain mixture is recom- 
mended. This is more than necessary 
when legume hay is also fed. 

Feed with hay: Normally a full 
amount of hay is fed along with grass 
silage. About 7 pounds of hay to each 
100 pounds of live weight is usually 
recommended. However, grass silage 
can readily replace up to one-half the 
amount of hay. This replacement should 
be done on the basis of 3 pounds of 
silage for 1 of hay. 

Except under extreme conditions, 
silage should never replace more than 
one half the normal feeding of hay. To 
do so increases the silage a cow eats to 
a point where she is unable to consume 
a sufficient amount of dry matter. Con- 
sequently, she doesn’t take in enough 
nutrients to maintain her weight and 
milk production at the greatest effi- 
ciency. 


RANDOM ROUNDUP 


An English farmer was much mysti- 
fied not long ago when he found a field 
gate had been removed from his prop- 
erty, allowing a herd of cattle to roam 
the nearby village. When the police 
were called in to investigate the matter, 
it came to light that early one morn- 
ing a cow had been seen running down 
the village street with the gate on its 
horns. 


Mexican livestock is facing a new 
kind of hazard, according to news re- 


SKIN GAME 
Some people welcome the mosquito 
season with the hope it will take their 
minds off the income tax “bite.” 
—Howarp HAYNES 
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ports from south of the border which 
state that vampire bats, carrying cattle 
paralysis, have already caused $3,500,000 
worth of damage to cattle herds this 
year. The ministry of agriculture has 
organized flying brigades to attempt to 
wipe out tthe deadly mammals in their 
underground nesting places. Scientists 
have produced a special vaccine to help 
cattle resist the effects of the vampire 
bats’ infections, but such vaccine is not 
now available in sufficient amounts to 
take care of the industry’s needs fully. 


The idea of the fair is far from new, 
according to Dr. O. D. Duncan, Okla- 
homa A.&M. College rural sociologist, 
who points out that originally it was 
closely associated with thankfulness for 
the harvests, culminating in colonial 
America with our Thanksgiving Day. 
In early days on the European conti- 
nent fairs were held in the market place, 
prominent in Biblical times as a social 
gathering place and news exchange. 
Just as today, the first fairs gave people 
a chance to gather for visits, compari- 
son of products and exchange of infor- 
mation on various subjects. 


A Hindu-Moslem clash in Calcutta 
recently resulted in one death and sev- 
eral injuries, as Hindus tried to stop a 
group of Moslems they met leading a 
cow to be sacrificed. (To the Hindus, 
the cow is a sacred animal.) 


Wisconsin boasts many a Holstein 
cow, but even there it’s unusual to see 
one of the black-and-white dairy animals 
airborne. As a stunt for the national 
plowing contests at Kasson, Minn., a 
15-foot helium-filled plastic cow was 
designed to hover over the scene of the 
contests. During a “test flight” a gust 
of wind snapped the temporary rope 
holding the airy bossy and off she went. 
Not long after she was sighted floating 


FRANKLIN HEREFORDS 


half a mile above a town in the neigh- 
boring state of Wisconsin. 


The cattle business has a real stake in 
the coming election! At various points 
in the country bulls (or pictures there- 
of) are prominently stationed as a re- 
minder to the citizenry, with the sign 
“I’m registered but can’t vote... YOU 
can!” 





Jo Twe (Cont. 
EpiToR fr. P. 4) 





lived at Encinal 30 years.) We are fac- 
ing full-scale range feeding for the 
third consecutive year. Good grass rains 
have fallen over most of central and 
east Texas; west and southwest Texas 
still very dry. Cattle are in fair condi- 
tion due to range supplement being 
given by ’most all ranchmen. From past 
experience, most of us have learned it 
is easier to hold it on than to put it on, 
so therefore in most instances livestock 
have not been allowed to lose too much 
weight. I like your magazine very 
much; it is always interesting and to 
the point, on subjects of concern to the 
cattlemen.—J. M. Burkholder, LaSalle 
County, Tex. 


NEBRASKA WRITER—Cattle prices 
have dropped but it still doesn’t make 
me cry as I’ve got plenty of hay and 
feed to keep 150-200 head through the 
winter. Next spring will be different... 
The economic picture, nationally and 
worldwide, is such that we will have a 
need for beef for a long time. . . The 
coming election means a lot to many 
people. . . My wheat is up and growing 
for over a week now. . . The PRODUCER 
is a great livestock magazine and I 
wouldn’t be without it.—Milton A. How- 
ell, Dawson County, Nebr. 


MEEKER, COLO. 


They have been making good for ranchers all through the West. 










Guaranteed to pull 
calves safer, quicker, or 
your money back. 





with Dr. Frank’s CALF PULLER 


You can pull calves and foals quickly and easily with Dr Frank’s Calf Puller. 
The Puller is scientifically designed to apply traction in the right direction, in 
the right amount, and at the right time—in accordance with the natural processes 
of birth. Far superior to the old block-and-tackle method, the Calf Puller has 
never failed, even in severe “hip lock.” If you save one heifer or calf, $4950 
you save many times the cost of the puller! Thousands now in use. 

Send check or money order to 


DENCOLO CORPORATION 
375 S. Pearl St., Room 150 
Write for our free new catalog of livestock supplies. 


put. MORE 


LIVE CALVES 
easily, quickly, safely and... 


id minimize harmful after-effects 












Postage Paid 


Denver 9, Colo. 
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CASEY TIBBS 


World’s Champion 
Cowboy 
Wears 


Lee 
Riders 


Casey 
SAYS... 
“lve worn ’em 
all and for my 
money Lee 
Rider Cowboy 
Pants and 
Jackets are 
best for looks, 
fit, comfort, 
and wear.” 


SANFORIZED 


for Permanent Fit 


Shrinkage Not 
More than 1% 


“M~ None Genuine Without This 
Branded Cowhide Label 


BEST in EVERY WE 


Under average farming 

conditions, Milking Shorthorns 

will give more profit because they 

convert home-grown feeds and 

roughage into meat, milk and 

butterfat most economically. A 

Milking Shorthorn holds highest 

butterfat record in world — also 

highest records‘on twice-a-day milk- 

ing! Milking Shorthorns are BIG 

... have capacious deep body and 

mammary development of dai 

cattle. Their TWO-WAY bargain- 

ing value plus greater saleability of 

calves means greater farm security 

under uncertain world conditions. 

Get FREE facts or subscribe to Milk- 

ing Shorthorn Journal. 6 months, $1.00; 

$2.00 per yr.;3 yrs., $5.00. 

AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 
Dept. AC-5, 313 S. Glenstone Ave. 

Springfield, Mo. 
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CRIMPS -CRACKS 


hy Alt Feed Grains 


WITHOUT DUSTING 


Giant 10-in. diameter Tuf-Cast, chromed 
rolls crimp or crack grains better, faster, 
with less power. 10 Portable and Sta- 
tionary Models. PTO and V-Belt drive. 
Farm, Feeder and Mill sizes. 


FREE LITERATURE — Gives full aforma- 
tion, capacities and prices. Write to: 


PEERLESS 
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JOPLIN, 
MISSOURI 


Dept. 602 
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Chairman of the U. S. section of the 
Mexico-United States Committee, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
is William B. Wright, Deeth, Nev., for- 
mer president of the American Nationa! 
Cattlemen’s Association. 


Ada Melvin, secretary to F. E. Mollin. 
the American National’s executive sec- 
retary, took an important leap last 
month when she became Mrs. Ross 
Moore. The Moores plan to continue 
living in Denver. 


Loren C. Bamert, Ione, Calif., former 
president of the American National, is 
the proud new grandfather of twin boys 
born last month to Daughter Betty Ann 
and her husband, Ronald C. Curran. 


Obituaries 


Mrs. Birdie Gerald Alden: The mother 
of Mrs. Myrtle Black, office manager of 


the American National Cattlemen’s As- 


sociation in Denver, died suddenly at 
her home on Sept. 12. She was 73. Burial 


| was in the family plot at Lewisville, | 


Ark. 


Art Langman: One of the West’s best 


known auctioneers and head of the 
Billings (Mont.) Livestock Commission 
Co. and Billings Auction Yards, Mr. 
Langman passed away suddenly on 
Sept. 9 in his home city. 


R. J. Kinzer: Hereford breeders in 
early September paid their final tribute 
to a man who guided their industry for 
35 years as secretary of the American 
Hereford Association. Mr. Kinzer, who 
was 75, died suddenly while visiting a 
breed establishment near Plant City, 
Fla., Aug. 29. He was chairman of the 
board of the association at the time of 
his death and made his home at Sara- 
sota, Fla. He had retired from the post 
of secretary in 1946 and had moved then 
from Kansas City where he resided from 
1911 to 1946. During his lifetime he had 
garnered many honors for his work in 
the industry. 


LIMITED DIET OKEH 


Stockmen in drouth areas can prevent 
stunted growth and maintain health and 
weight of young beef calves by feeding 
enough protein, mineral and carotene 
(alfalfa meal or hay, and grass silage) 
even though the supply of hay or other 
roughage is greatly limited, according 
to the USDA. With care, the calves 
will later grow rapidly and economically 
when given liberal feed allowances. 
Stockmen may consult their county 
agents or livestock specialists about the 
most practical feeds to use in their par- 
ticular region, it was pointed out. 








‘The LaRUE 
Cattle Squeeze Chute 


(Patent Pending) 


“1,000 Cattlemen Can’t Be Wrong” 
Through ten years of Chute manufacturing and 
with the help of 1,000 LaRue Squeeze Chute 
owners we have developed what is today the 
World’s Finest Squeeze. Don't be misled with 
false claims. See the LaRue Chute before you 
buy another. Please write for full information 
and prices. 


LaHub Mfg. Co., Inc. 


PARKS, ARIZ. 
Between Flagstaff and Williams on Highway 66 
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POLLEO HEREFORDOS 
Siiniensioninasnaliemnaadiaiaa ta 


RANGE RAISED BULLS 


for the 


PROGRESSIVE CATTLEMAN 


xk * 


F. R. FARNSWORTH 
Rt. 4, Porterville, Calif. 
Phone White River 4F2 


Registered Polled Herefords 
Since 1931 
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POLLED HORNED 


HEREFORDS 


Quality - Quantity 


A.B. Hardin 


GILLETTE, WYO. 


POLLED HEREFORDS 
Spidel Breeding 
50 A Year to 
Roberts Loan and 
Cattle Co. 
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